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THE HIERARCHY of the United States, at the 
conclusion of the annual conference held in Wash- 
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ington, D. C., issued a joint statement of principles 
applicable to these our days. Though the text of 
this statement is available in the diocesan papers, 
the editors thought it advisable, contrary to our 
usual practice, to carry the statement, also, in this 
Review. . . . EDWARD F. GARESCHE, S.J., offers the 
summary of the statistics compiled from the an- 
swers he received from the Superiors of the Reli- 
gious Congregations of Brothers, in response to his 
questionnaire. It will be recalled that, in our issue 
of April 5, he published a similar survey of reli- 
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TO the crucial question: can organized labor con- 
sistently support the demands of John L. Lewis for 
a union shop, yet remain entirely loyal to the Presi- 
dent’s defense policy, the C.I.O. in its Detroit con- 
vention replied with affirmation and cheers. C.I.O. 
President, Philip Murray, in his opening address, 
refused to admit that his declaration of support 
for the President, based, he said, upon his individ- 
ual conscience, implied any weakening in the Or- 
ganization’s endorsement of the strike of the 
United Mine Workers. Thus was Mr. Murray’s 
mind made up, as was the mind of his associates. 
Before, however, the mind of the public can be 
settled, two questions of incalculable import call 
for an answer. They must be answered. We are 
entitled to know the principles and the facts; we, 
the public; we, the consumers; we, the people who 
must share the burden of defense by our goods, our 
daily toil, possibly by our lives. The first question 
concerns the culpability of the employers in pro- 
ducing this situation. The second, whether it is 
possible for organized labor to secure its rights 
without the union shop. The present moment, it is 
said, is not the time for labor to press these issues. 
Perhaps it is not; but whether opportune or not, 
the questions cannot be evaded, and upon their 
straightforward answer depend any immediate 
prospects of industrial peace. 


TOUCHING the culpability of employers, both Mr. 
Lewis and Mr. Murray are unsparing in assertions 
that the very industrialists who denounce labor’s 
interference with defense took prompt advantage 
of the defense program in order to capture enor- 
mous profits. Interviewed in Philadelphia, at the 
National Catechetical Congress on November 17, 
the outspoken Most Rev. Gerald Shaughnessy, 
C.M., Bishop of Seattle, who recently addressed 
the A. F. of L. Convention at Seattle, was quoted 
as saying: 

When the worker is striking for more money, he 
is only imitating what the employers did first. 

They are only following the lead of employers 
who first demanded great sums of money from the 
Government before they went ahead with defense 
contracts. 

C.I.O. insistence upon the closed shop has placed 
Michael Quill and his Left-wing party-liners in an 
uncomfortable position, in a singular alignment 
with the “poll-tax Senators” who cry loudest in 
Congress for anti-strike legislation. No clear posi- 
tion as yet is taken by the Mediation Board. No 
adequate protection for the rights of the organized 
worker, under present circumstances, is apparent 
without the closed shop; yet what it secures for 
some may result in serious injustice to others. On 
these questions the National Defense Mediation 
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Board, as yet, has provided no clear-cut pronounce- 
ment. Forced labor is no answer, neither is defense 
sabotage. The time has come for the voice of reason 
and justice to be heard in the land. 


BACK of the fight for a union shop in the “captive 
mines,” lies a more essential problem. Labor de- 
mands today an equal voice with management in 
decisions which affect the well-being of the coun- 
try’s great industries. It feels that its brains as well 
as its brute strength and technical skill should be 
enlisted in our defense effort. When the Adminis- 
tration rejected Mr. Murray’s plan for industry 
councils, which would have given labor adequate 
representation, responsible labor leaders felt that 
the Government had let them down. Their chagrin 
was deepened by the Administration’s welcome to 
the “hordes of representatives of the large corpo- 
rations” who found places in the O.P.M. and in 
other agencies. As Mr. Murray said in his report 
to the C.I.O. Convention: “Compared to the repre- 
sentatives that came into the defense program 
from industry, the representatives of labor are 
practically negligible in number.” Meanwhile, the 
defense program, in a number of important in- 
stances, has been bungled badly. Labor knows this. 
It knows that, had it been permitted to cooperate, 
some of this bungling could have been avoided. 
Now it is asking Government and industry to give 
it that equality with management which is its right. 
With this position we sympathize. To end the fric- 
tion that is impeding the defense effort and to give 
labor its rights, we call for the immediate adoption 
of Mr. Murray’s industry-council plan. 


PRO- and anti-war forces fought on. . . . In New 
York, under the leadership of Mayor La Guardia, 
70,000 volunteer air-raid wardens and fire-depart- 
ment auxiliaries staged imaginary bombing attack 
maneuvers. . . . Singling out Michigan and Ohio as 
“centers of strong America First sentiment,” Mrs. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt warned that the Midwest 
was not secure from attack by a foreign foe... . 
President Roosevelt, Secretary Hull held confer- 
ences with Japanese Ambassador Nomura, Japa- 
nese special envoy Saburo Kurusu, dispatched from 
Tokyo to prevent American-Japanese rupture... . 
President Roosevelt called on Congress for seven 
billion dollars additional for defense, more than six 
billions being for the Army. The requested sum 
will bring the defense expense total to $67,577,000,- 
000 since June, 1940. . . . While Lewis-controlled 
delegates abstained from the balloting, the C.I.O. 
Convention voted to support the Washington for- 
eign policy. ... Asserting Goodwin Watson, recent- 
ly appointed chief broadcast analyst of the Federal 
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Communications Commission, had been a Commu- 
nist propagandist for many years, Congressman 
Dies maintained that “the problem of ridding offi- 
cial Washington” of Reds “will not be solved until 
we get at the... sinister . . . influence which con- 
tinues to bring such men as Watson to important 
Government posts in the nation’s capital.”. . . Presi- 
dent Roosevelt ordered withdrawal of all American 
marines, 970 in number, from China. . . . Remark- 
ing that “in the formulation of its policies no gov- 
ernment has ever been more sincerely frank with 
its people than President Roosevelt has been,” Fed- 
eral Security Administrator McNutt stated “the 
showdown is daily nearer.” 


FORMER President Herbert Hoover, stating he 
was convinced the Administration’s next move 
would be dispatch of an expeditionary force to 
Europe, declared: “Unless it is checked, we are in 
for a ten-year war.”. . . Speaking on a national 
broadcast arranged by the Ministers’ No War Com- 
mittee, Archbishop Francis J. L. Beckman, of Du- 
buque, appealed to Congress to keep the nation out 
of the war, warned of repudiation at the polls for 
war-voting members of Congress. The Archbishop 
declared: “Not a few have wilfully, wofully, mis- 
represented us. It is to these faithless politicians 
who have listened to the voice of Caesar instead of 
their people that we sound our warning.”. . . Em- 
phasizing the closeness of the Neutrality Act 
amendment balloting, America First Committee 
chairman, General R. E. Wood, stated that Repre- 
sentatives voting to kill neutrality represented a 
population of only 45,000,000, while those voting 
to keep the Neutrality Act represented 71,000,000. 
. . . The American Irish Defense Association, 
formed to secure Irish-American support for the 
Administration’s foreign policy, was organized in 
the office of Col. William J. Donovan, Coordinator 
of Information, by six employes of the Government, 
Senator Wheeler told the Senate. . . . Referring to 
the national newspaper advertising campaign by 
Fight For Freedom, Inc., Editor é Publisher print- 
ed an article, entitled: “Will Advertising Help Us 
Into War?” . .. Senator Clark, of Missouri, asserted 
there was, on the night before the balloting, a 
twenty-vote majority in the House against allow- 
ing American merchantmen into war zones. Pres- 
sure from the White House changed the line-up, 
Senator Clark said. 


CHARITY, though the greatest of virtues, cannot 
safely dispense with the counsels of prudence. At 
least, such is the belief of the International Ladies 
Garment Workers Union and its able President, 
David Dubinsky. Among labor unions, none is more 
progressive than the I.L.G.W.U., and certainly 
none is more charitable. During the first six months 
of the year, the Garment Workers, by donating 
half days of labor and working overtime, gener- 
ously contributed more than $300,000 to relieve 
the suffering peoples of Europe. Now they are en- 
gaged in an effort to raise $100,000 to provide 


medical aid for the victims of war in Russia. From 
their wide experience in works of charity, the 
I.L.G.W.U. knows that scheming individuals, Com- 
munists, for example, sometimes lurk behind the 
imposing facade of relief organizations and pervert 
them to their own most uncharitable purposes. For 
this reason, in making its initial donation of $25,000 
for medical assistance to the Russians, the I.L.G. 
W.U. ignored Russian War Relief, Inc. and handed 
the money to the Red Cross. Among the Union’s 
Officials persists the belief that some of the top 
administrative officers of Russian War Relief look 
like old followers of the Communist Party Line. 
Hence, listening to the voice of prudence, they di- 
rected their generous alms to the Red Cross, which 
offered, in the words of Mr. Dubinsky, “the best 
assurance that the full amount will reach the des- 
ignated purpose. . . .”” Would that more people 
would temper their charity with similar prudence. 


PSYCHOSOMATIC perceptory sense is what 
makes a super football player, according to Don 
C. McAllister, coach of Norwich University, who 
got the secret from Coleman R. Griffiths, professor 
of psychology at the University of Illinois. When 
one of the demigods of autumn knifes through 
tackle, escapes three tacklers, throws his hips at 
the befuddled safety man and gallops on to glory, 
it is not the Notre Dame system, nor the Warner, 
nor the T-formation: it is all done by the psycho- 
somatic perceptory sense in action. This, in plain 
language, is “the ability to visualize the relative 
positions of moving objects upon your arrival at a 
certain point rather than at the time you see 
them.”’ If we remember our little Latin and less 
Greek, it means a body-and-soul-alertness to future 
exigencies. What are you going to do when the 
rent comes ’round; how are you going to stand, 
upon your arrival at the income tax deadline; how 
do we visualize the relative positions of our souls 
and God and the world upon our arrival at a certain 
point rather than only at the present moment? 
This far-sighted alertness to the future in relation 
to the present is an intriguing analysis of the qual- 
ity that makes All-American football stars, good 
drivers, successful business men—and saints. 


NOW that the Children’s Book Survey is safely 
and, we hope, successfully off our hands, we find 
our minds still dwelling on the subject of reading 
for the young. So, perhaps it is the acceptable time 
to announce another well deserved honor that has 
come to the Editor-in-Chief. The Pro Parvulis Book 
Club, which has been doing such splendid work in 
bringing fine books to school libraries, has decided 
to give still more attention to the reading of the 
older boys and girls, and so it has organized a 
special selection committee, under the editorial sec- 
retaryship of AMERICA’s Literary Editor. Honor for 
the Editor-in-Chief comes in the fact that the 
group will be privileged to call itself “The Talbot 
Club.” The title is an augury of success in helping 
the young build well and strong with books. 
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INQUIRIES are frequent as to the exact nature 
of the Sword of the Spirit Movement which has 
recently been inaugurated in England and has been 
zealously promoted by Cardinal Hinsley, Arch- 
bishop of Westminster. The same movement has 
been started in Canada by the Most Rev. Charles 
Leo Nelligan, Bishop of Pembroke, Ontario. The 
Movement stresses the spiritual values at stake 
in the present war and seeks to promote a study 
of the conditions of a just peace that are to follow. 
Bishop Nelligan states the specific aims of the 
Movement in the following terms: 

1. To unite all men of good will in a crusade of 
prayer, study and action, for the restoration of an 
order of justice and peace. 

2. To combat the totalitarian system. 

3. To spread the knowledge of the principles of 
social and international order and of Christian in- 
heritance which are at stake in the present crisis. 

4. To use its influence in every way proper to it, 
to ensure that the post-war settlement shall be a 
just one, incorporating the Five Peace Points of 
Pope Pius XII. 

The Movement has been hailed abroad as it is 
now in Canada as likely to unite Catholic and non- 
Catholic as they have never been united before. 


MATERIAL used by the late Judge J. Moss Ives, 
of Danbury, Conn., in his researches into the his- 
tory of Colonial Maryland was presented to the 
Catholic Book Club of Danbury on November 9 
by the members of the Ives family. The Ives Mem- 
orial Collection, as it is entitled, will form part of 
the Catholic Book Shelf which the Club maintains 
in the Danbury Public Library. Judge Ives, a Con- 
gregationalist, was the author of The Ark and 
the Dove, relating the contribution made by Mary- 
land Catholics to the civic and religious freedom 
of this country, of numerous articles on this and 
related topics and of an as yet unpublished work 
on the great Catholic patriot, Daniel Carroll. 


AN unexpected result has occurred from the in- 
auguration last May of a special Catholic news 
service for Latin America. This service, entitled 
Noticias Catolicas, was established primarily in 
order to be a bond of union between the United 
States and Latin America, but it has resulted in 
bringing together Latin American Catholics them- 
selves in different countries. All the Latin Ameri- 
can nations are included in its subscribers, which 
number sixteen. Papers also subscribing have a 
total circulation of approximately 350,000, accord- 
ing to the Most Rev. John Mark Gannon, Bishop 
of Erie, and Episcopal Chairman of the N.C.W.C. 
Press Department. “In present world circum- 
stances,” said Bishop Gannon, “it is more than 
ever necessary to be alert to correct misstatements 
about the Church, its leaders and activities.” 


LEAKAGE in the Church was one of the prin- 
cipal topics of discussion at the National Congress 
in Philadelphia of the Confraternity of Christian 
Doctrine. Study of statistics led to the belief that 
the membership of the Church had risen fifty per 
cent in the last fifteen years. The Most Rev. John 
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F. Noll, Bishop of Fort Wayne, derived his estimate 
from the fact that thirty-one per cent of draft reg- 
istrants had expressed a preference for the Catho- 
lic Church. “If,” said the Bishop, “the thirty-five- 
per-cent recording membership in or a preference 
for the Catholic Church were a true sample of 
the country at large, the total number of the Cath- 
olics in the United States would be 41,000,000.” 
“TI believe personally,” said the Bishop, “that the 
Catholic population is at least 35,000,000.” 


SOME interesting results may accrue from the in- 
creased estimate of the Catholic population. Sup- 
pose, for instance, the proposal were accepted which 
was recently made by the North Carolina Baptist 
State Convention at its 111th annual sessions. The 
Convention objected to allocating to Catholics the 
management of the proposed $160,000 recreation 
building at Fayetteville, North Carolina. They 
asked that the U.S.O. reconsider allocation of the 
management of the building and urged that “in 
each community where the U.S.O. functions, lo- 
cal boards or chapters of the U.S.O. be erected 
whose membership would be apportioned among 
the Jews, Roman Catholics and Protestants in ac- 
cordance with the national memberships of those 
groups.” If the national membership of Catholics 
is to be predicated on Catholic representation in 
the drafted forces, some surprises may be in store. 


DOWNWARD trends in the film world were re- 
ported by the Most Rev. John T. McNicholas, O.P., 
Archbishop of Cincinnati, Chairman of the Epis- 
copal Committee on Motion Pictures, at the an- 
nual general meeting of the Archbishops and 
Bishops of the United States. He warned the 
Bishops of the customary renewal of the pledge 
of the Legion of Decency in all churches on Sun- 
day, December 14, the Sunday within the Octave 
of the Feast of the Immaculate Conception. A 
similar downward trend was reported by the Rev. 
John J. McClafferty, Executive Secretary of the 
National Legion of Decency, at the Catechetical 
Congress. He disclosed that of the 521 feature mo- 
tion pictures examined during the year ended No- 
vember 1, only slightly more than fifty-one per 
cent were classified as unobjectionable for general 
patronage. He warned that the War in some aspects 
had speeded the spiral “morally downward.” 


WHAT do you listen to as you drive in your auto 
of a morning to work? If you are one of the early 
risers, how about dialing into the Sacred Heart 
program which is broadcast at 6:45 a.m. every 
weekday over an ever-increasing chain of local 
stations from coast to coast? The program had its 
inception four years ago at Station WEW, St. Louis, 
Mo., where it has a daily audience of over 200,000. 
From there in the short space of six months it 
has spread with proportionate success to such cities 
as Los Angeles, Denver, Cincinnati, Washington, 
D.C., Philadelphia, Hartford, Albany, Troy, Pitts- 
field, Springfield, Mass., and Worcester. Two of the 
latest stations to broadcast the program are WICC, 
Bridgeport, Conn., and WIBG of Philadelphia. 
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Departing from our usual practice, we are pub- 
lishing the complete text of the Bishops’ Statement, 
“The Crisis in Christianity.” We hope that this 
important pronouncement will be a source of in- 
spiration and guidance to our readers in these 
critical times.—EDITOR 


CHRISTIANITY faces today its most serious crisis 
since the Church came out of the catacombs. 

We, the members of the Administrative Board 
of the National Catholic Welfare Conference, dep- 
uted in the annual meeting of the Bishops of the 
United States to express their mind on the crisis 
of Christianity, declare, as shepherds of souls, that 
our concern is the supreme interest of religion. Our 
thoughts, therefore, turn to the two greatest evils 
of today which would destroy all spiritual values. 
We find two subversive forces; both in control of 
powerful governments, both bent on world dom- 
inance. They are Nazism and Communism. 

However plausible their Constitutions and their 
propaganda, the alarming reality is that neither 
system understands or permits freedom in its true 
Christian sense. Both systems usurp arbitrary 
power over the lives and destinies of men; their 
dictators assume a power which belongs to God 
alone. 

Our late Holy Father significantly issued his 
epochal Encyclicals on Nazism and atheistic Com- 
munism within five days of each other. 


NazIsM CONDEMNED 


His Holiness condemned the aberrations of 
Nazism, its denial of God in the true Christian 
sense, its deification of the State, its usurpation 
of the powers of God, of religion and of parents, 
its falsification of Christian terminology, its be- 
trayal of the eternal principles of objective moral- 
ity, and its rejection of the rights and dignity of 
every human being. Pope Pius XI, with prophetic 
vision, declares that “its (Nazism) machinations, 
from the beginning, had no other aim than a war 
of extermination.” He branded the Nazi oppressors 
of the Church in Germany as “the nullifiers and 
destroyers of the Christian West.” 

The late Holy Father, while condemning the Nazi 
system, expressed his love for the German people 
in these words: 

Before our eyes stands the countless throng of 
faithful sons and daughters for whom the suffering 


of the Church in Germany, and their own suffering, 
has in no way diminished their devotion to the cause 


of God ... nor diminished their cheerful readiness 
to remain true to what they have believed and have 
received from their forefathers as a sacred inheri- 
tance. From a heart that is deeply moved, we send 
them our paternal greeting. 


THE Popes CONDEMN COMMUNISM 


The Holy See has condemned atheistic Com- 
munism. Pope Pius IX, Leo XIII, Pius XI pro- 
nounced their solemn condemnations of the system. 
Exercising their God-given commission, the Roman 
Pontiffs could take no other course than to con- 
demn the errors, the tactics, the satanic designs 
of Communism, At no time can there be any pos- 
sibility of compromising with an ideology that pro- 
claims and acts upon the denial of a personal and 
omnipotent God, rejects contemptuously the Divine 
Saviour of the world, all Christian principles and 
Christian culture; ruthlessly persecutes religion and 
brutally murders its ministers. The leaders of 
atheistic Communism have done this nefarious 
work. Under them only anti-God and anti-Chris- 
tian propaganda can have liberty of action. 

Pope Pius XI, who pronounced the most explicit 
condemnation of atheistic Communism, expressed 
in the same Encyclical his paternal and compas- 
sionate benevolence for the people of Russia—in 
these words: 


In making these observations it is no part of Our 
intention to condemn en masse the peoples of the 
Soviet Union. For them, We cherish the warmest 
paternal affection. We are well aware that not a 
few of them groan beneath the yoke imposed on 
them by men who, in very large part, are strangers 
to the real interests of their country. We recognize 
that many were deceived by fallacious hopes. We 
blame only the system, with its authors and abet- 
tors who considered Russia the best field for ex- 
perimenting with a plan elaborated decades ago, 
and who from there continue to spread it from one 
end of the world to the other. 


LOYALTY TO THE HOLY FATHER 


We, the Bishops, who here express, at this criti- 
cal hour, our judgment in these matters of grav- 
est import, while enjoying, as we do, a well-ordered 
liberty in a free country, declare our devotion to 
His Holiness, Pope Pius XII, and our loyalty to 
his leadership as the Vicar of Christ and the com- 
mon Father of all nations and peoples. We unite 
with our Holy Father in praying for the attain- 
ment of a peace that will be accepted by all right- 
thinking governments and individuals as permeated 
by justice and charity. We earnestly ask our priests 
and people to continue their prayers that the vio- 
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lence of the war tempest may soon be spent, and 
that a just peace and an ordered prosperity may 
be restored to a distracted world. 


PAPAL PROGRAM FOR JUST PEACE 


In a Christmas message to the world, His Holi- 
ness Pope Pius XII, on December 24, 1939, laid down 
five points for a just and honorable peace. In our 
own statement of April, 1941, we urged the con- 
sideration of these conditions proposed by our Holy 
Father. Again, in his message delivered on Christ- 
mas Eve, 1940, His Holiness reiterated these five 
indispensable prerequisites for the right kind of 
a new order in the world. He called them triumphs 
—the triumph over hate, over mistrust, over the 
spirit of ruthless selfishness, over the conflict in 
world economy, over the false principle that might 
makes right. 

Observing the fiftieth anniversary of the Magna 
Charta of labor, the Rerum Novarum of Leo XIII, 
His Holiness Pope Pius XII, on June 1, 1941, spoke 
of “three fundamental values” which must be kept 
in mind for the reconstruction of the world after 
the present devastating war. 


THREE FUNDAMENTAL VALUES 


The first of these values has to do with the use 
of material goods. His Holiness quotes from the 
letter which he addressed to the American Hier- 
archy, Sertum Laetitiae, on November 1, 1939, in 
which he stated “that the goods which were created 
by God for all men should flow equitably to all, ac- 
cording to the principles of justice and charity.” 

The second fundamental value considered by His 
Holiness is human labor. He says: 

The duty and the corresponding right to work are 
imposed on, and conceded to, the individual in the 
first instance by nature and not by society. . . . The 
duty and the right to organize the labor of the people 
belong above all to... the employers and the work- 
ers. It devolves upon the State to intervene in the 
field of labor and in the division and distribution 
of work according to the form and measure that the 
common good, properly understood, demands. Every 
legitimate and beneficial interference of the State 
in the field of labor should be such as to safeguard 
and respect its personal character. 

The third “value” emphasizes the importance of 
the possession of private property by the family. 
His Holiness insists that, of all goods which can 
be held as private property, “none is more con- 
formable to nature than the land.” The Holy Father 
lays stress on the social significance of widespread 
ownership of land in the form of the family home- 
stead. To him, the function of the family as the 
root of a nation’s greatness and power is bound up 
with family ownership of “the holding on which 
it lives, and from which it draws all or part of its 
subsistence.” Without that “stability which is 
rooted in its own holding,” the family cannot be 
the “cell of society” which nature destined it to be. 


THE WORLD OF TOMORROW 
Domestic progress and peace depend on secur- 
ing vital space for the rural family, as world prog- 


ress and peace depend on securing living space for 
all the nations of the world. Accordingly, an ade- 
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quate solution of the problems of emigration is 
of major importance in bringing tranquility to a 
confused world. 

Our Holy Father, despite the horrors of war, 
which sadden his paternal heart, and the crush- 
ing burdens which his Pontificate has laid upon 
him, is full of hope. His Holiness is looking, as he 
tells us, to that tomorrow “when the ruin of this 
world hurricane is cleared, and when the onset of 
a reconstruction of new social order (which is a 
desire worthy of God and of man) will infuse new 
courage and a new wave of profusion and growth 
in human culture.” The words of the Pope of Peace 
regarding the conditions he lays down for peace 
and the triumphs to be achieved in the reconstruc- 
tion of a world order in which justice and charity 
are to prevail, deserve our most careful study. 


SYMPATHY FOR VICTIMS OF WAR 


With apostolic liberty and with fraternal charity, 
we send our greetings and sympathy to our suffer- 
ing brother Bishops and their flocks in all coun- 
tries where subversive forces are persecuting re- 
ligion and denying freedom of conscience. Our 
fervent prayers are offered for their liberation, for 
their freedom to worship God according to the 
dictates of their conscience, for their freedom of 
education, their freedom of assembly, their free- 
dom from the slavery of tyranny; the freedom of 
the sons of God. 

Our sympathy goes out again to the peoples of 
those countries who have been crushed under the 
heel of the invader; and indeed, to all upon whom 
war has imposed so heavy a burden of suffering 
and sacrifice. We cannot too strongly condemn the 
inhuman treatment to which the Jewish people 
have been subjected in many countries. 

In this hour of cruel torture, we are mindful, 
daily at God’s altar, of all the innocent victims of 
the war, of the homeless, the exiled, the impris- 
oned, and all who are suffering because of hunger 
and disease. We ask the faithful to unite with 
us in offering daily prayers and sacrifice in their 
behalf. 


APPROVAL OF NATIONAL DEFENSE 


We support wholeheartedly the adequate defense 
of our country. Thoughtful statesmen are per- 
plexed, patriotic citizens are divided in their opin- 
ions as to the procedure our country shouid fol- 
low. In these crucial times, when the civil fabric of 
every country is threatened and when dictators 
would destroy all religion, we herewith restate the 
position of the Catholic Church in the language of 
the immortal Pope Leo XIII: 


The Almighty has appointed the charge of the hu- 
man race between two powers, the ecclesiastical and 
the civil: the one being set over Divine, and the 
other over human things. Each in its kind is su- 
preme; each has fixed limits within which it is con- 
tained, limits which are defined by the nature and 
special object of the province of each, so that there 
is, we may say, an orbit within which the action of 
each is brought into play by its own native right. 
But inasmuch as each of these two powers has 
authority over the same subjects, and as one and 

















the same thing, under different aspects but still re- 
maining identically the same, might chance to fall 
under the jurisdiction and determination of both 
powers, God, Who foresees all things and is Author 
alike of these two powers, has marked out the 
course of each in correlation to the other. “For the 
powers that are, are ordained of God” (Rom. xiii, 
I). Were this not so, deplorable contentions and con- 
flicts would often arise, and not infrequently men, 
like travellers at the meeting of two roads, would 
hesitate in anxiety and doubt, not knowing what 
course to follow. Two powers would be command- 
ing contrary things, and it would be a dereliction 
of duty to either of the two. But to judge thus of 
the wisdom and goodness of God would be most 
repugnant. ... One of the two has for its proximate 
and chief object the well-being of this mortal life; 
the other, the joys of heaven. Whatever, therefore, 
in things human is of a sacred character, whatever 
belongs, either of its own nature or by reason of 
the end to which it is referred, to the salvation of 
souls, or to the worship of God, is subject to the 
power and judgment of the Church. Whatever is to 
be under the civil and political order is rightly sub- 
ject to the civil authority. Jesus Christ has Himself 
given command that what is Caesar’s is to be ren- 
dered to Caesar, and that what belongs to God is to 
be rendered to God. 


RESPECT FOR CIVIL AUTHORITY 


Pondering this solemn teaching of Pope Leo 
XIII, we must recognize that all lawful authority 
is from God. “Let everyone be subject to the high- 
er authorities, for there exists no authority except 
from God” (St. Paul to the Romans xiii, I). Dis- 
respect for authority, both ecclesiastical and civil, 
must be condemned. “In the confusion of the 
hour,” we deplore the presumption of those who, 
lacking authority, strive to determine the course 
of action that the Church should take within her 
clearly defined field. Recognizing the liberty of dis- 
cussion, and even of criticism, which our demo- 
cratic form of government guarantees, we urge 
and commend respect and reverence for the author- 
ity of our civil officials which has its source in God. 


TRUST IN DIVINE PROVIDENCE 


At the present moment, in varying degrees, in 
every part of the world, the peaceful course of 
events is disturbed. People are called upon to make 
sacrifices and to suffer. Comparing our conditions 
in the United States with those of other lands, we 
must recognize that our country is singularly 
blessed. But we cannot avoid the repercussions of 
a world cataclysm. Our faith in a Divine Providence 
ruling the universe should inspire us to have con- 
fidence in the benevolent designs of a loving God 
Who permits suffering to correct evil and to bring 
forth the fruits of justice and charity and peace. 

In this solemn hour when fateful decisions are 
to be made, it is evident that a spirit of exemplary 
restraint should characterize our priests and people. 
In every national crisis and every danger, our 
priests have been an inspiration. We are confident 
that their good example of strong faith and cour- 
age, founded on the virtue of fortitude, will not be 
lacking now. As moral teachers, they show that 
freedom has its limitations. It is limited, first of 
all, by the rights of God, and next, by the rights 
of others and by the interests of the common good. 


CONCERN Over RENASCENT PAGANISM 


As shepherds of souls, we are gravely concerned 
with the future of supernatural religion in our 
country. Here, as elsewhere, it is seriously threat- 
ened by growing evils of which our Holy Father 
has but recently warned the world. These are the 
evils of “false doctrine, immorality, disbelief and 
reborn paganism.” The threat is to our youth, 
above all. Not only must we have thorough under- 
standing of the thoughts of the youth of our day, 
of its urge for action, of its fixed purpose to put 
teaching into practice—but, preeminently, we must 
encourage youth to realize the constructive need 
of Christian doctrine and Christian discipline. 

We are hopeful that priests and leaders among 
the laity will show an ever increasing interest in 
the cause of the multitudes who, in order to eke 
out a mere existence, are so largely taken up with 
the material things of life. 


COMMENDATION OF UNION LABOR 


We express again our sympathy for labor and 
we appreciate the difficulties of maintaining family 
life with the mounting cost of living. In union with 
the Holy See, we have, on many occasions, con- 
demned the evils of unrestrained capitalism. At 
the same time, in union with the Holy See, we hold 
that “our first and most fundamental principle, 
when we undertake to alleviate the condition of 
the masses, must be the inviolability of private 
property.” 

Pope Leo XIII declared: 

Religion teaches the laboring man and the work- 
man to carry out honestly and well all equitable 
agreements freely made; never to injure capital nor 
to outrage the person of an employer; never to em- 
ploy violence in representing his own cause, nor 
to engage in riot and disorder; and to have nothing 
to do with men of evil principles, who work upon 
the people with artful promises, and raise foolish 
hopes which usually end in disaster and repentance, 
when too late. Religion teaches the rich man and 
the employer that their work-people are not their 
slaves; that they must respect in every man his 
dignity as a man and as a Christian. 


Popes Leo XIII and Pius XI expressed their ap- 
proval of unions for the workers. As we think of 
the present difficulties in labor and trade union- 
ism, we express the hope that the leaders will be 
well advised for the welfare of the workers of the 
nation; that they will keep before them the com- 
mon good of the country; that they will refrain 
from doing anything that is harmful to the gen- 
eral welfare, and that they will come forth from 
the emergency of national defense united in closer 
cooperation with all right-minded employers and 
deserving the commendation of the general public. 


PRAYER FOR UNITY AND GUIDANCE 


If we trust in God we shall be constant in pray- 
er. We shall pray for all the world, but especially 
for our country; for the well-being of the Church, 
and for unity among our citizens. We shall pray 
that the Holy Spirit may enlighten, guide and 
strengthen our Chief Executive, the Congress, and 
all who bear the grave responsibilities of govern- 
ment in these difficult days. 
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THE BROTHERS CARRY ON 
BUT NEED YOUNG RECRUITS 


EDWARD F. GARESCHE, S.J. 














FOLLOWING up the very interesting topic of 
vocations, the Editor of AMERICA has asked the 
writer to make a further survey, this time of the 
supply of vocations to the Religious Brotherhoods. 

Religious Brothers, who partake in the life and 
merit of the vows, but do not aspire to the priest- 
hood, are a valued part of the organization of most 
Religious communities of men. But we have re- 
stricted our survey to those congregations whose 
members are entirely or chiefly made up of 
Brothers. As to the first-named groups, we are 
currently informed that the number of suitable 
applicants for their Brotherhood is usually far be- 
low requirements, and that the work of the house- 
holds, which normally should be done by Brothers, 
has to be entrusted to lay employes. 

But our survey has here to do with communities 
made up exclusively of Brothers, whether insti- 
tuted for teaching, as most are, or for charitable 
work. These Brotherhoods are as truly Religious 
communities as are the Catholic Sisterhoods. 

The Brothers’ communities are, however, far less 
numerous than those of Religious women. The sta- 
tistics given in the Catholic Directory for 1941 in- 
dicate that there are in the United States 210 com- 
munities of women, with 152,159 members, while 
there are sixty-nine Religious communities of 
priests and Brothers together, with but fourteen 
communities of Brothers. The total number of 
Brothers, exclusive of novices and postulants, ac- 
cording to the Catholic Directory, is 7,762. 

Fourteen questionnaires were sent out to the 
Brotherhoods, asking how many postulants have 
been received during the past ten years, year by 
year; how many have persevered to the present 
time; to what is ascribed any falling off in the 
number; and what influences make for an increase 
in vocations, and what make for a decrease. Nine 
replies came from six of the Brotherhoods, and of 
these, four did not furnish the numbers year by 
year. The largest communities replied, having over 
sixty-five per cent of the total number of members. 
The general tenor of these answers shows that 
while all could, of course, use, and would welcome, 
a greater number of applicants, still there is no 
such widespread falling off in Brothers’ vocations 
as was described in our article on the subject in 
AMERICA for April 5, as existing in the Sisters’ 
communities. 

The Brothers have read that article and speak 
very appreciatively of it. They welcome this survey 
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of their own needs. One says: “May I congratulate 
you on the splendid article on the Sisterhoods 
which recently appeared in AMERICA. I shall look 
forward with pleasure to the result of your findings 
about the Brothers in some future issue of our 
splendid National Catholic Weekly.” Another com- 
ments: “It seems to me that the presentation of 
the topic to the readers of AMERICA will enlighten 
many who are a bit hazy concerning what manner 
a man a Brother is.” Thus, the Brothers’ replies 
show the same spirit of interest and cooperation as 
did those of the Sisters to the first questionnaire. 

Examining the detailed reports of the numbers 
of applicants who persevered, year by year, we 
find that some Brothers began their report with 
1930, others with 1931. We shall take the nine 
years, therefore, 1931 to 1940, for which all gave 
numbers. The totals of new recruits who have per- 
severed until the present time, year by year, are 
as follows: 


ee 68 | eee 69 ES 65 
1982..... 56 1985..... 54 1938..... 67 
1933..... 65 TE ict 3 81 1939..... 76 


The total for 9 years is 601; the average per 
year, 66.7. This does not show any such progressive 
falling off as was observed in the statistics given 
for the Sisters’ communities. Nor do the letters of 
the Brothers sound any such note of concern as 
was found in the Sisters’ letters. Still, the propor- 
tionately small number of Brothers’ communities, 
fourteen, as compared with the 210 of Sisters, goes 
far to explain this relative abundance of vocations. 
The Sisters get about fifteen members, it would 
seem, for every one received today by the Brother- 
hoods. 

When we come to the answers of the Brothers 
to the other two questions, asking their opinion as 
to the causes which make for vocations, and those 
which hinder them, we find a wealth of material. 
In general, the Brothers recognize that the same 
influences which discourage vocations to the Sis- 
terhoods, as these were outlined in the previous 
article in April, have their influence also in keeping 
young men from following the Brother’s life. 

One Brother thus summarizes the influences 
which help vocations: “Christian family life in 
which discipline reigns; schools in which minds and 
wills are genuinely formed; parishes which pro- 
vide sacramental as well as social opportunities to 
boys under modern conditions of living; Christian 
formation of Religious; appointment of educated 























and religious men as Superiors of Orders and con- 
gregations.” 

Among the things that hinder vocations he lists: 
“Worship of pleasure or preoccupation with the 
body; the school’s lack of training in intellectual 
discipline and interior formation of will; disintegra- 
tion of family life; lack of spiritual opportunity 
provided by priests for boys; opposition of priests 
to vocation to teaching brotherhood; lack of proper 
formation within the orders and congregations.” 

Another answer says: “The great majority of 
boys who become aspirants at our Juniorate as well 
as those who enter our community as postulants 
have been pupils at our own schools or have lived 
in areas where they have had contacts with our 
communities. Rarely do we get a candidate whose 
home is remote from our schools.” Then it adds: 
“We find too often that people consider that boys 
with religious inclinations should aspire to the Holy 
Priesthood. If they could realize the advantages of 
the Brothers’ vocation, there would be, I am sure, 
a more sympathetic view toward recommending 
worthy candidates for the Religious Brotherhoods.” 

Still another correspondent goes into greater de- 
tail when he writes down the causes that discour- 
age vocations: 

“1. Lack of serious Christian education in the 
home. The child does not learn to love God, Our 
Lord and His Blessed Mother on the knees of his 
mother; the home atmosphere is not Christian. 

“2. The child does not know what restraint 
means; most of the time he gets what he wants. 

“3. The school does not fulfil its essential func- 
tion: training of the will in matters intellectual, 
moral and spiritual. Because much emphasis is laid 
on activities and too little on serious work, and also 
because much credit and praise is given to fellows 
whose intellectual activity may be at zero and 
whose influence for good is rather doubtful, but 
who are able to go through the line or knock out 
their opponents through sheer brute force . . . the 
boys get distorted views on real values. I could 
mention at least three cases of boys who had the 
intention of joining the Priesthood, but after induc- 
tion into the team, gave up the idea. . . . Do not 
think I am an enemy of sports, or of extra-cur- 
ricular activities, but I like to see first things come 
first. 

“4. The movies have benumbed the minds of our 
youth, by fomenting intellectual passivity and lazi- 
ness. Here again, life is represented not as it is in 
reality. Christian virtues, the foundation of the 
Christian as well as the religious life, lose their 
meaning and character, since many of the plots 
glorify what Christ condemns, and deprecate 
what He beatifies. The life of a Brother has no 
attraction for a young man who, for years, had 
only visions of a life of ease, of sensual gratifica- 
tions. . . . He can never imagine that genuine hap- 
piness may be found in a life of retirement and 
prayer, in the contact with men inspired by high 
ideals; nor will he be able to conceive the joy ex- 
perienced by a teacher who sees his children grow 
up under his guidance, and become, in later years, 
stanch Christians and honorable citizens.” 


He lists the a ox of developing vocations as 
follows: 

“1. The best field for vocations is the Catholic 
school, provided, h er, that some conditions are 
fulfilled. The r must have ‘personality,’ and 
be able to inspire the pupils with a deep love for 
God and for Christ. His talks on religion must have 
for object more the formation of the heart and 
practice of virtue than the cramming of memory 
and the enlightenment of intellect. If Christ is pre- 
sented as the ideal of manhood, the model of every 
virtue, the only One Who can give joy to the heart 


and peace to the mind, being, as He is ‘the Way, ~ 


the Truth and the Life,’ many a boy of noble char- 
acter will be generous enough to follow Him. 

“2. We must never try to attract young people to 
the religious life through false statements. There 
is no reason to insist much on the material advan- 
tages of the religious life; it does not appeal to gen- 
erous boys who have a genuine vocation; besides, 
most of the boys have many things a religious 
community could not afford to procure them. 

“3. The teacher should create a Christian atmos- 
phere in his classroom; holy pictures should be con- 
spicuously exposed; prayers should be said with ut- 
most respect as to posture, tone of voice. Special 
intentions may keep alive the idea of vocations, 
e.g., that God may choose some boys of the class to 
the Priesthood, the Brotherhood, for the first boy 
of the class who goes to the novitiate, for the 
young men who are making their novitiate, etc. 

“4. The greatest of all means is prayer. Our Lord 
Himself urged the Apostles to ask the Father to 
send workers into His Vineyard. To prayer, the 
teacher will add sacrifices, for he is convinced that 
vocations are bought at a high price. The greatest 
sacrifice and the most agreeable to God is a faith- 
ful observance of the Rule, through motives of 
faith and with a view of obtaining good vocations.” 

Finally, another Provincial of a Brotherhood 
says: 

“1. In our opinion, the average boy’s lack of 
knowledge of the Religious Brotherhoods and their 
spiritual advantages, constitutes the main reason 
for lack of vocations. These become more numer- 
ous when detailed information regarding the vari- 
ous Brotherhoods is given wider publicity. 

“2. Within the last few years we have made it a 
policy to distribute vocational literature to Cath- 
olic high schools in various parts of the country. 
This, together with a Brother who gives talks and 
shows motion pictures of our novitiate to high- 
school groups, has resulted in an increase of voca- 
tions to our Congregation.” 

Meantime, a further questionnaire has been sent 
to the Sisterhoods, replies to which are still de- 
sired from some communities, asking details for 
the past ten years of the numbers received year by 
year, and also how many have come from the 
schools of the same Community, from other Cath- 
olic schools and from the public schools. Superiors 
have also been asked to request the individual Sis- 
ters to tell what motive chiefly influenced them in 
choosing the Sister’s vocation. A future article will 
summarize the valuable knowledge thus obtained. 
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COMES COMRADE LITVINOV 
TO SELL US OUT TO THE SOVIETS 


JOHN LaFARGE 











NOW that Maxim Maximovitch Litvinov is return- 
ing to the United States, in the capacity of Ambas- 
sador from the Soviet Union, wheels may be ex- 
pected to turn more rapidly in the matter of So- 
viet-American relations. 

While waiting for the machinery to begin whir- 
ring, it may be worth our while to glance at the 
man who will act as principal connecting-shaft with 
the Soviet dynamo and see what sort of motion he 
may be expected to make. 

News of Mr. Litvinov’s appointment has a tinge 
of surprise value. It is almost as much a surprise 
as if, for instance, it were announced that England 
would be now represented by Neville Chamberlain, 
or France by M. Briand. True, Mr. Chamberlain 
and M. Briand are both dead. On that point we are 
positive. But who was certain, during these last 
two years, that Mr. Litvinov, at any given moment, 
was still alive? 

In Soviet Russia, when you are politically dead, 
the presumption is you are physically defunct. 
There is, at least, only a vague certainty as to your 
actual survival. Mr. Litvinov died politically when 
the Munich pact was born. Officially, this capitula- 
tion to all ideas he had so vehemently denounced 
meant political death-sentence. Actually, he fell 
headlong from his position as the Soviet Commis- 
sar of Foreign Affairs; his place was taken by Mr. 
Molotov, and he retired behind the scenes. His- 
tory’s chronicle put the period after Litvinov and 
prepared his obituary. 

The period, however, proves to be only a semi- 
colon. Litvinov reappears the same as of old; wear- 
ing the identical smile, making the same speeches, 
provided with the same bag of tricks. Instead of 
being “purged,”’ he was held in reserve to be used 
by Stalin as a department-store manager displays 
his choice manikins at the proper season. The pro- 
Hitler winter is over and the anti-Fascist birds are 
warbling. The only real surprise about Mr. Litvi- 
nov’s return to the Soviet display window need be 
in the minds of those who imagined that Mr. Lit- 
vinov had a complete personality of his own. 

Our concern as Catholics about the coming of 
Mr. Litvinov is very genuine and well-founded. We 
know him as a man who grossly deceived President 
Roosevelt and the American public in the matter of 
guarantees for religious freedom in Russia, at the 
time of the recognition of the Soviet Union in 1933. 
He spoke fair words to Mr. Roosevelt in Washing- 
ton, in response to the earnest and serious language 
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the President used with him on that occasion. 
Afterward he mocked at the President’s words, and 
jeered at the attempt the President had made to 
“make some religious propaganda” with him. 

Of the ten distinct points that were agreed upon 
covering various vital matters, at the Washington 
conversations, and were widely heralded by the 
American press, only one was published in the Mos- 
cow press accounts of the transactions. We need 
not now recite the story of these negotiations. Our 
interest is simply in recalling what type of indi- 
vidual we expect, during the succeeding months, to 
occupy the center of the Soviet-American stage. 

Of one matter we may be completely certain. 
Mr. Litvinov cannot utter a word or write a line in 
this country save to transmit exactly the ideas, 
wishes and policies of his dictator-master. He will 
not talk in the fashion that Stalin does. There 
would be no sense in sending him abroad if he did. 
His usefulness consists in an uncommon ability to 
speak and transact business in supposedly clean- 
shaven un-Bolshevik style. He sits down and plays 
chess with his son in the quiet of the family circle 
when you would expect him to be attending party 
meetings. At the same time, he peacefully and 
faithfully executes his master’s orders. 

Mr. Litvinov is here in order to purchase our 
aid in the struggle against Hitler. The govern- 
mental “firm” he represents wishes him to use 
every possible persuasion so as to obtain the very 
maximum of equipment and financial assistance. 
We can have no quarrel with him for fulfilling that 
errand, if we grant the premise, already conceded 
by our Government, of immediate and generous aid 
to Russia. Every ambassador’s job, especially if he 
represents a belligerent nation, is to try to drive 
the most advantageous bargain. 

But we are profoundly suspicious of a man who 
has already shown himself a past master in selling 
to other countries a bill of goods that they can 
have no possible use for, and of evading, with in- 
credible persistence and dexterity, any considera- 
tion of reasonable and moderate requests. Mr. Lit- 
vinov has a long record as a super-showman for 
the publicizing of Communism; a briefer record, 
but a most decisive one, for cynical contempt to- 
ward that which is held sacred by millions of 
Americans and English-speaking people: the ele- 
mentary freedom of religion. 

There is no reason to believe that a new and 
transformed Litvinov is now flying to us over the 
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high seas. The old act will recommence, and fa- 
miliar tricks will be displayed. 

The Saturday Evening Post, in a recent editorial, 
observed: “It may be that too much has been said 
about the ideologies. We think so.” Such thinking 
suits those who would explain Communist Russia 
and Nazi Germany in terms of mere economic 
stress. Mr. Litvinov will appeal to our economics, 
but his own is tied indissolubly to the apron-strings 
of the Communist ideology. American big business 
already tried economic bargaining with the Soviets 
and received large packages of ideology as their 
reward. 

The Communists are admired for their skill in 
preparing their apostles. But better than any 
trained disciple is one to whom salesmanship comes 
by nature. Mr. Litvinov has a long history, and it is 
consistent. 

The name Litvinov (accent on the second sylla- 
ble) is assumed, like Lenin (Ulanov), Stalin (Dju- 
gashvili), etc. The original name is said to be Wal- 
lach; his birthplace Bialystok, in what was Russian 
Poland, in 1876. He began his career, according to 
current accounts, as a petty tradesman and an 
active revolutionary, was arrested at the age of 
twenty-two and sentenced to five years in Siberia 
for revolutionary activities. He escaped from con- 
finement and fled from Russia. 

Apparently Mr. Wallach, later Litvinov, had an 
active part in the transaction by which Comrade 
Koba, the future Stalin, burst into revolutionary 
glory. On the morning of June 13, 1907, “Koba” 
and his companions bombed the cashier of the Rus- 
sian State Bank in Tiflis as he was conveying a 
large sum of Government money through the 
streets. The robbers came into possession of sev- 
eral hundred thousand rubles in 500-ruble notes, 
some of which were entrusted to a Communist as- 
sociate in Paris, who managed to exchange them. 
Unfortunately, the Paris police discovered the true 
origin of the notes, which were numbered consecu- 
tively, and the Comrade who exchanged them was 
forced to serve a prison term. The Comrade in 
question is said to have been Wallach, now Litvi- 
nov, and I have heard no denial of this report. 

During subsequent years, Mr. Wallach was able 
to make his way nimbly and successfully from 
country to country. He is said to have been a lan- 
guage teacher in Amsterdam, even to have been on 
the staff of a Tsarist purchasing commission in 
London. 

Mr. Litvinov married Ivy Low, an English lady, 
and made her his associate in his revolutionary 
activities. He had created his career by skill in hag- 
gling and bargaining. When he took his place on 
the world theatre as representative of the Soviet 
Union at the League of Nations, his skill and per- 
sistence were directed to the supreme goal, 
achieved in 1934, of bringing the Union of Socialist 
Soviet Republics, along with Afghanistan and 
Ecuador, into the League’s membership. 

As Litvinov “sold” Soviet membership to the 
League, so he sold Soviet recognition to the United 
States. As the reward of Russia’s entry into the 
League, he held out the hope of peace to a terrified 


Europe and to a world steadily drifting toward 
war. “The Soviet Government,” he declared in his 
letter of acceptance to the League’s invitation, “.. . 
has’ made the organization and consolidation of 
peace the main task of its foreign policy, and has 
never been deaf to proposals for international co- 
operation in the interests of peace.” 

Since peace was the sales-talk, Mr. Litvinov ever 
repeated, on every available occasion, his assur- 
ances of cooperation and devotion to an “indivis- 
ible’ peace, which in practice meant a peace or- 
ganized upon terms fully agreeable to the Soviet 
Government. 

How little real interest Litvinov had in peace, 
save as a temporary respite while the Soviets were 
building up their own armaments, appeared during 
the international disarmament conference. He 
threw the half-hearted, munitions-bound delegates 
into hopeless confusion by his “take it or leave it” 
proposal for immediate, universal and total dis- 
armament. What influence for peace the League 
did or might exert was only that of a moral force, 
as was noted by Salvador de Madariaga of Spain. 
With Russia’s entry, what remnants of moral force 
the League still possessed came to a speedy end. 
The rule of salesmanship and high-pressure adver- 
tising technique succeeded the after-glow of the 
Wilsonian ideal of a rule of justice and interna- 
tional law. 

Mr. Litvinov knows our weaknesses, as he knew 
those of inter-war diplomacy. As an able jobber he 
can turn them to his own advantage. He knows 
that it would be a fatal mistake, when an American 
mission comes to Moscow, to suggest they share in 
that abject poverty which, according to Ralph In- 
gersoll, PM’s “reporter” on Soviet Russia, the So- 
viet citizens so proudly accept. He knows that here, 
as there, the entire diplomatic and governmental 
world will flock to enjoy a ten-course meal plus 
vodka fortified with pepper. He is past master at 
dividing and confusing public opinion. In relation to 
Soviet Russia, he can place labor, government and 
capital today, as he did at Geneva, exactly where 
Hitler wishes them to be placed. He can smooth the 
path for Hitler here as he smoothed it for Hitler’s 
anti-Semitic persecution in Europe. He can do all 
this and much besides. But he cannot expect Amer- 
icans, Protestant, Catholic or Jewish, to be quite 
as naive as people were in 1936. We have seen and 
learned too much in that terrible interval. Too 
many other shows than his have strutted the stage 
and turned from tinsel to ashes. Out of respect for 
Mr. Litvinov’s great responsibility, out of kindness 
to his advancing years, we believe he should be 
informed that a rather new temper is arising in 
this country. Since we are defending our democ- 
racy against the prospect of total extinction at the 
hands of the Christ-hating Nazis, we prefer to keep 
our democracy straight and clean, as it came from 
the hands of God Who inspired it. The most attrac- 
tive schemes will not interest us if their inner core 
is totalitarianism. The more quickly and gracefully 
Mr. Litvinov recognizes this fact, the more success- 
fully will he accomplish whatever legitimate busi- 
ness he is sent here for. 
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TAXES MOUNT AND MOUNT 
AS AMERICA CIRDS FOR DEFENSE 


JOHN E. KELLY 











THE Treasury’s request for an additional fifteen- 
per-cent tax upon pay envelopes, reinforced by 
President Roosevelt’s letter to Chairman Doughton 
of the House Ways and Means Committee, where 
financial legislation begins its career, is making 
John Q. Public tax conscious. Heretofore, taxation 
was a vague subject, understood, if at all, only by 
bankers, and having as visible target only the rich. 
John Q. never worried very much. If the rich were 
soaked, that was their hard luck. But now it is 
coming from his pocket! 

As a matter of fact, he has been paying, and 
heavily, right along, but the taxes were of the hid- 
den or invisible variety. It is ironic that the pro- 
posals which have awakened John Q.’s attention 
to the assault upon his pocketbook, are not taxes 
in the usual sense of the word. The raison d’étre 
of taxation is to provide funds for government. The 
Treasury’s proposal is intended to siphon off the 
loose cash in the public’s possession, so that if the 
taxpayers have no money, they cannot buy, and 
without purchasing power, inflation cannot occur. 

Few Americans realize to what extent the na- 
tional income is already depleted by indirect or 
hidden taxes. These must not only be subtracted 
from the apparent buying power of the consumer’s 
dollar, but they preempt a tax reserve the Gov- 
ernment might otherwise draw upon. Alfred C. 
Frodel has produced highly disquieting figures: As 
of March, 1941, a family of four subsisting upon 
$80 monthly (paying no income tax) paid in hid- 
den taxes $10.29 per month. That is equivalent to 
$123.48 annually; it is equal to 1940 income taxes 
on earnings of $6,540. A family of four, with an 
income of $1,800, paid $242.64 in taxes it prob- 
ably never heard of. There are 126 indirect or hid- 
den taxes on a pair of shoes, 154 on a cake of soap, 
148 on a pair of overalls, 201 on a gallon of gaso- 
line. 

By September, 1941, the foregoing had already 
been very substantially increased. During 1939, 
the cost of government was equal to the incomes 
of all persons tiving west of the Mississippi River; 
in the following year and to August 20, 1941, ap- 
propriations for national defense exceeded by more 
than one billion dollars the combined wealth of 
twenty-seven States. In 1938, 22 cents of every 
dollar earned went directly to the tax collector. 
The Federal Government took 9.5 cents and de- 
ferred (by borrowing) another 10 cents. Had all 
public budgets been balanced in that year, the total 
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of Federal, State and local taxes would have 
amounted to 31.5% of the national income. Defer- 
ment, which involves a heavy interest load in itself, 
only makes matters worse, for within imaginable 
time, taxes will not decline, but rather increase. 
The deferment interest load has risen from $742 
million in 1933, when the Government paid 3 to 
3.5% interest on a debt of $22,517 million, to 
$1,234 million in July, 1941, the interest at rates 
as low as 2.5% on a debt of $48,965 million. In- 
terest must also be paid in 1941 on a Government- 
guaranteed debt of over eight billions, non-existent 
in 1933. 

Wage earners, salaried people, professional men 
and housewives comprise 95% of our taxpayers. 
In 1932, these groups, less their unemployed and 
untaxables, paid 60% of all taxes; in 1939, they 
contributed 77%; in 1940, approximately 94%. It 
is not only the rich who are soaked. Under the 
Revenue Act of 1941, the average man works 150 
days per year for the tax collector. The assess- 
ments are aimed at the small consumer. While 
corporation levies remain relatively in ratio with 
those of the 1920 law, individual taxes have been 
doubled, and excise, payroll, tobacco and liquor tolls 
tripled. Coming into effect on October 1, the new 
tax bill (behind whose shoulder still another and 
higher schedule looms), which adds nearly one bil- 
lion dollars of new consumer and nuisance imposts, 
increases the tax burden to a point beyond that of 
England, whether measured on a per capita basis 
or as a percentage of national income. Even the 
notoriously confiscatory British “death duties” or 
decedents tax is surpassed. A full fiscal year on 
the rates obtaining on October 1, 1941, in each 
nation, calculating the British national income at 
$36 billion, the American at $90 billion, assuming 
Federal, State and local taxes to total not over 
$24 billion, will produce a levy on the American 
taxpayer of $180 per capita, compared with $173 in 
England; 27% of our national income against 22% 
overseas. According to Sir Montagu Norman, Gov- 
ernor of the Bank of England, living costs in his 
country have risen 20% with two years of war; 
the urban cost of living here has risen from 17 
to 27% ; American wholesale prices of 28 basic com- 
modities are up 50% since August, 1939. 

The domestic figures cited above, moreover, do 
not include many hidden taxes or the unbudgeted 
public expenditures, which undoubtedly bring the 
1941 tax contribution to 40% of the total national 

















income. By September, 1941, the expenditure on 
defense alone equalled 20% of our national income 
and was rapidly increasing. So were the non-de- 
fense outlays of the Federal Government and the 
expenses. of State and local administrations. Un- 
employment resulting from “priorities dislocation,” 
a euphemism for the death of consumer industry, 
will require additional taxation. Wage and salary 
earners can pay, in all taxes, a maximum of from 
12 to 15% of their incomes; the families cited above 
were already paying their maximum before the 
imposition of the 1941 rates. Above this limit, the 
results may be lower pay and fewer jobs in pri- 
vate industry, lower real wages, higher pay for 
some with more unemployment, higher prices or 
inferior goods at the same prices (lowered stand- 
ard of living), less interest and dividends, fewer 
dollars available for savings, more Government em- 
ployes in unproductive jobs. The items of savings, 
investment, interest and dividends are rapidly be- 
coming academic, as the tax dragon devours pri- 
vate wealth. 

Taxation of the nature and degree which we have 
experienced since 1933 has its fatal spiral no less 
than inflation. It rises as inexorably as the tide 
about an island. With each increase in taxation and 
corresponding decrease in permanent private em- 
ployment, a certain number of marginal-income 
families are engulfed, lose their status as taxpayers 
and go on relief or the Federal payroll. Their sub- 
mergence increases the rate of rise in the tide, 
which swallows the next stratum. As the number 
of taxpayers is reduced, the rate of assessment 
must be increased. The law of diminishing returns 
is operative in unsound tax programs of the con- 
fiscatory and punitive type that have appeared 
under the guise of social reforms or panaceas for 
depression. Broadening the income-tax base is a 
fallacious expedient, politically. It arouses the anger 
of the hitherto exempt low-income groups, who 
are the principal support of politicians, leads to 
widespread evasion and probably costs more than 
it returns. But it enables the politician to place 
additional adherents on the public payroll as tax 
collectors. By the exemptions of the 1940 law, 
only 6,500,000 people paid income taxes; the 1941 
Act increases this minority by 4,900,000, a far cry 
from the Senate bill that proposed to tax 23,000,- 
000 persons. Under the 1940 law, five-sixths of all 
incomes were exempt from taxation; yet 51% of 
the national income is received by those earning 
$2,000 or less and 87% by earners receiving up to 
$10,000 annually. 

There is a limit to the tax burden that even the 
richest nation on earth will bear and that limit is 
being approached with dizzying rapidity. From the 
first inauguration of President Washington until 
April, 1917 the Federal Government spent, for all 
purposes, $26,711,815,000. Our expenditure in the 
First World War was $41,765,000,000. The budget 
increased under President Hoover and by March 
4, 1933, we had spent, since Washington took the 
oath of office, $118,388,863,000. In Mr. Roosevelt’s 
first two terms and to October 1, 1941, the astro- 
nomical sum of $120,391,000,000 had been author- 


ized and appropriated. This did not include $14 
billion “aid to Britain” and only $11 billions of the 
defense bill, which may in itself exceed 100 bil- 
lion dollars. SPAB Director Donald Nelson esti- 
mates annual defense requirements at 35 billion 
dollars, while the “normal civil activities” of the 
Administration devour another 6 billion and a half. 
Such figures are beyond human comprehension. 
The defense program calls for expenditures three 
times as great as those of the nation’s railway sys- 
tem, which required 50 years to build; the bill for 
tanks alone will double that of the Panama Canal. 
Mr. Nelson’s defense estimate, lower by one-third 
than the President’s, with only 3% added for main- 
tenance of completed equipment, is equivalent to 
a monthly charge of $83 per average family. If the 
Treasury adheres to its present plan of “taxing 
two-thirds, borrowing one-third” of new require- 
ments, Pater familias will hand the collector, in 
addition to his present bill, $667 per annum. 

Upon all the foregoing taxes, comes the proposal 
to deduct another 15% fom the worker’s pay en- 
velope. The intent is to possess itself of all surplus 
savings, and the announced objective is to prevent 
inflation, by limiting purchasing power. In other 
words, if both consumer-production and consumer- 
purchasing power are reduced to skeletons, one 
type of inflation cannot take place. But trade will 
be dead, or moribund, and taxes arise from healthy 
trade. If the Government possesses itself of all sav- 
ings while its citizens have a bare subsistence and 
are more and more directly dependent upon Gov- 
ernment payrolls or work orders for their pittance, 
the Government becomes stronger at the expense 
of the citizens. Democracy cannot exist when the 
State is supreme. A long step is taken in the direc- 
tion of authoritarianism with the announcement 
that Social Security levies are to be increased, State 
employment funds taken over by Washington, dis- 
ability and unemployment insurance Federalized. 
The latter, called a “dismissal tax,” is supposed to 
provide for the worker when he loses his job at 
the conclusion of the defense program. As much 
as 15% will be taken from his envelope for this 
tax, raising his social security or “social insur- 
ance”’ deduction from 18 to 20% of his wage. To- 
gether with the lowered income tax base and in- 
direct taxes, the skilled artisan will bear direct and 
hidden tax burden exceeding half his gross income. 

This unprecedented taxation does not succeed in 
keeping the national debt within bounds. It stands 
today at an all-time high, poised for a dash into 
the stratosphere. This is the second horn of the 
dilemma. The taxpayer may be stripped of his liquid 
capital by taxation, while his savings are threat- 
ened by an overwhelming national debt. Such a 
condition constitutes debt inflation, a form of 
capital levy. Carried to extremes it creates an in- 
supportable lien upon private property. Perhaps 
we can avoid these extremes. At any rate, our cru- 
sade for democracy, freedom and social justice the 
world over will impose heavy sacrifices on us for 
years to come. Our survival will depend alike on 
the generosity of the people and the intelligence 
of their elected representatives. 
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PRAY FOR PEACE 


THE war drums are beating incessantly. On one 
night last week, three political leaders called for 
an “all-out” attack upon Hitler, using language 
in their nation-wide radio addresses that would 
not have been inappropriate had Congress declared 
that the United States was actively engaged in a 
shooting-war. The tenor of their appeals, later ap- 
proved and repeated by scores of newspaper com- 
mentators, was that to think of peace is folly. But 
if it is folly even to think of peace, how would 
these orators characterize prayers for peace? 

Doubtless they would allow, at least in their 
calmer moments, that prayers for peace, uttered 
in the secrecy of one’s chamber, can be tolerated, 
if not precisely recommended. But they would ex- 
plain this tolerance by denying the right of the 
man who kneels before his God in prayer, to work 
for peace in public. Such conduct, in their view, 
would indicate at least an approach to treason, 
conscious or unconscious. That this conclusion is 
not unfair to them is shown by the fact that 
epithets implying treason have been applied for 
some months to Americans who have exercised 
their constitutional right to defeat all measures cal- 
culated, in their judgment, to draw the United 
States into war. What we must now do, our politi- 
cians would conclude, is to forget all about peace, 
and gird ourselves for war. 

That, clearly, is a conclusion which many Ameri- 
cans will decline to admit. It is conceded, of course, 
that, once a national policy has been established 
by Constitutional methods, that policy must pre- 
vail. But Congress has not declared war, and that 
the American people are demanding war, is at most 
a conjecture, and not a fact for which satisfactory 
evidence can be given. Yet even in time of war, 
the right to pray for peace remains unchanged; 
indeed, prayer for peace may then become a duty 
imposed by love of country. War is certainly not 
the normal condition of the state, and the prayer 
for peace is simply a supplication that Almighty 
God in His goodness may speedily remove the im- 
pediments which prevent the state from fulfilling 
its ordinary functions. 

It is possible to take these political speeches too 
seriously, but they have their influence, and it is 
not salutary. To conclude that war is inevitable 
is to acquiesce in a gospel of despair, and to in- 
timate that prayers for peace are, at best, useless, 
conflicts with the desires of the Vicar of Christ 
who has repeatedly exhorted us to pray for peace. 
As Christopher Dawson said recently, in a British 
broadcast, many people today fail to realize that 
prayer can change the fate of nations. “But it is 
the teaching of the Gospels, and the belief of all 
Christians, that there is no limit to the power of 
prayer. It is the ultimate spiritual arm, and no 
earthly power can stand against it.” 

In praying for peace, and in working, according 
to the measure of our ability, for peace, we neglect 
no civic duty, but prove that our patriotism is true. 
For prayer lifts us to God, the Fountainhead of 
justice and order. 
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EDITQI 


LAW AND REFORM 


WE, the people of the United States, have more 
laws than any other people in the world. How 
many of these laws are laws in the Thomistic 
sense, is quite another matter. Were we to print 
all the bills enacted by Congress and by our 
State legislatures in the last two decades, and 
to these add the multitudinous decrees issued, 
with the force of law, by our alphabetical Fed- 
eral boards, the paper required would doubtless 
cover the face of the United States. Years ago, 
Charles E. Hughes complained that the most 
skilled lawyer could not know what the law 
was until he had consulted the latest encyclo- 
pedic reports. Today, even with that aid at 
hand, he remains in ignorance until the final 
courts have ruled. 

Our changing economic and industrial life 
has, undoubtedly, created difficulties which re- 
quire the intervention of the civil authority. 
The need for restraint upon capitalistic enter- 
prises, and for the affirmation of the rights of 
wage-earners, are instances that at once come 
to mind. Unfortunately, the growth of this leg- 
islation has been accompanied with the belief 
that legislation is practically self-enforcing. It 
is pleasing to reflect that once an evil is banned 
by law, or a social advance approved, the de- 
sired end will be automatically secured, but 
that reflection is a delusion. 

Laws are enforced only as they are supported 
by the determined will of the people. Unless 
this will operates after a law has been enacted, 
the law is worth no more than the paper on 
which it is written. This fact is soon realized, 
and the next step is to pile up legislation to en- 
force legislaticn already in force. 

Legislation is effective as an agent of social 
reform, onJy when it is supported by the active 
will of a community determined upon reform. 
Laws euacted through the influence of an in- 
telligent, upright minority may be useful in 
helping to form a sane public opinion, but at 
that point their usefulness ends. 

The chief forces of reform in the community, 
as Washington tried to teach us, are religion 
and morality, with a school system which 
teaches the citizen of the future his duties to 
God and to man. That system is infinitely more 
valuable to the state than any legislative de- 
crees. 






















GIALS 


NEGLECTED EMPLOYES 


ACCORDING to a story recently released at 
Washington, a lady with a soft Virginia accent 
and a sympathetic smile “is making things 
easier for the hundreds of Government girls 
pouring into Washington every month.” This 
lady acts as a kind of Dean of Women, “and I 
try,” she reports, “to advise every girl as if she 
were my little sister.” 

No doubt this lady does all that is possible 
for one official, but we suspect that she cannot 
do much “to make things easier” for the em- 
ployes who are still pouring into the capital. 
She seems to realize this unhappy fact, for she 
admits that living costs are high in Washing- 
ton, and she particularly deplores the city’s 
lack of housing facilities. War conditions are 
rapidly establishing themselves in Washington, 
and it is difficult even for many of the older 
residents to adjust themselves. 

Hence, with gratitude for the soft Virginia 
accent and the sympathetic smile, it is apparent 
that these new Federal employes need aid of a 
more material nature. The Government is in- 
terested in housing-projects in various parts of 
the country, but thus far it has evinced no 
great interest in needed housing-projects at its 
very doors. One project has been begun, but 
when completed this will furnish housing for so 
small a number that its presence will scarcely 
be noted. What Washington needs at this mo- 
ment, is not one, but a hundred of these proj- 
ects. That it will get them, is not probable. 
Washington is governed by Congress, but since 
it elects no Congressmen, it has no representa- 
tives to urge its needs. Projects “back home” 
bring their reward in votes, but the District, 
with no votes to give, can be safely neglected. 

Whether needed municipal improvements 
could be secured by granting the District some 
participation in the right of self-government, 
is a topic often discussed, but usually as a 
change which may possibly take place at some 
time in the far-distant future. It should be pos- 
sible, however, for the Federal Departments to 
bring pressure upon Congress to authorize fur- 
ther housing-projects. The Government has in- 
terested itself in the welfare of wage-earners in 
private enterprises, and it should not neglect 
its own employees. Coal-miners are not the only 
workers with rights—and needs. 









THE PUBLIC’S RIGHTS 


THE piling up of strikes and of other labor difficul- 
ties since the beginning of the year seems to have 
forced Congress to abandon its policy of “hands off 
of organized labor.” Statisticians can give us the 
number of work-hours cancelled by these conflicts, 
can calculate the amount of unpaid wages and un- 
earned profits, and, as some have done, can tell us 
how many tanks, bombers, and other implements 
of war which might have been manufactured are 
still in the blue-print stage. This showing is very 
graphic and, for the most part, true. But back of all 
these troubles lie factors which the statisticians 
cannot be expected to drag out and discuss. For 
these factors are, very largely, the products of 
minds so completely centered upon one purpose 
that they are blind to all else. 

In his address at the Washington meeting of the 
International Labor Office, President Roosevelt, 
quoting from the late President Wilson, stressed 
this blindness. Just a quarter of a century ago, 
shortly after the enactment of the Adamson law 
limiting the railway work-day to eight hours, Presi- 
dent Wilson complained that the workers had been 
dealing with one another, “as if the only thing to 
settle was between themselves.” To President 
Wilson, it seemed that the issue was much larger, 
and that “the real thing to settle was what rights 
had the hundred million people of the United 
States.” Intervention in labor disputes by the Gov- 
ernment was always attended with difficulties, yet 
it was certainly true that, were the conflict invited, 
the Government “is to see what no other organiza- 
tion is as strong as itself.” 

Wise labor leaders will use every available means 
of escape from this conflict. To quote President 
Wilson again, there is no power in the Government 
to say to any man: “You must work, whether you 
want to or not”; and to fix rigidly the conditions 
under which he must labor. But the Government is 
certainly entitled to say to any organization of 
workers: “You must not interrupt the national 
life, without consulting us.” In Wilson’s view, 
shared by sensible men, all agencies in social, in- 
dustrial and political life are bound to work to- 
gether for the common good, in a kind of partner- 
ship, and when the Government uses its authority 
to decide upon issues in conflict, “it is not a ques- 
tion of obliging individuals; it is a question of en- 
forcing a partnership.” 

The threatened strike of the railway workers, 
and strikes now in progress, give point to Wilson’s 
words. Too many labor leaders have completely 
forgotten that the right of workers to organize and 
to bargain is conditioned not only by labor’s duties 
to itself, but also by the rights of the community. 
In the opinion of this Review, very much of the 
disorder which, if continued, will seriously impede 
the national defense program, is directly due to un- 
wise Federal legislation, and to interpretations of 
Federal statutes even more unwise. But all that is 
now so much water over the dam. This epidemic of 
strikes must be halted before it leads to other, and 
even more serious, disorders. We sincerely trust, 
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however, that Congress will not try to impose a 
needed check by legislation which either denies 
labor’s rights, or which, because of its scope, is 
simply unenforceable. In either case, the existing 
evils will be gravely aggravated. 

The insufficiency of the Wagner Act, enacted to 
avert labor disputes, is clearly shown by the bills 
and amendments now under consideration at Wash- 
ington. Among these measures are provisions to 
ban sympathy, jurisdictional and boycott strikes; 
to compel in all cases a “thirty-day cooling-off” 
period between a strike call and the effective date; 
to forbid mass-picketing, and all strikes not called 
by a majority of the workers, voting by secret bal- 
lot under Federal supervision; and to give protec- 
tion against violence to workers. All these meas- 
ures seem reasonable, although the last will prob- 
ably be attacked as a legal protection for “scabs” 
which unjustly destroys the effectiveness of a 
strike. How many of these suggestions will be 
adopted by Congress is still a matter for specula- 
tion, for while the Administration, according to 
report, is prepared to deal firmly with recalcitrant 
labor leaders, much will depend upon the willing- 
ness of Congressmen to hazard their political lives 
at the next election. 

Captive Congressmen are no less a menace to 
industrial peace than racketeers. That, probably, 
is the underlying reason of the disturbances which 
now afflict the industrial world. The rights of the 
wage-earner must be defended, but not by means 
which give color to the theory that these may 
be exercised without reference to the common 
good. 


DOLLARS WITHOUT END 


WHILE we are on the subject of legislation, pend- 
ing or contemplated, it will be well to notice two 
bills which the House has approved. Both open the 
door of the Treasury to veterans of the first World 
War, and to their dependents. One bill which, on 
its face, provides only for totally disabled veterans, 
contains a clause authorizing a monthly pension of 
$40 for all veterans, without reference to their 
health, who have reached the age of sixty-five. The 
other makes eligible for a pension the widow and 
all descendants, apparently to the end of time, of 
the World War veteran. In this instance, any man 
is a veteran who spent ninety days in a training- 
camp. 

It will be remembered that the efforts of the 
Government in 1917 to avoid the excesses which 
have always been connected with our pension sys- 
tem failed completely. The Government decided on 
an insurance system, but the politicians promptly 
wrecked that plan. In bonus and other payments, 
the Government has disbursed to volunteers and 
drafted men about $8,000,000,000, and the end is 
not yet in sight. 

That these bills will be enacted is not probable. 
But they will serve a good purpose if they warn 
Congress to devise a reasonable system of recom- 
pensing the veterans of future wars. 
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WITH TRUST UNFAILING 


THERE are passages in the Sunday Gospels which 
are as healing balm to our souls. The sweetness 
that is found in them is not of earth, and it brings 
a peace which the world cannot give. Frequently 
we see Our Blessed Lord going about with His little 
band of followers, healing the sick, calling back 
the dead from the grave, consoling repentant sin- 
ners, and manifesting in His every act His infinite 
love for the children of men. But while Jesus was 
meek and humble of heart, He did not hesitate to 
rebuke, when necessary, and to state in forceful 
language our obligation to accept His teaching, and 
to conform our lives to it. 

Our Lord, then, was sweet and gentle, but He 
was never weak. Thus in the Gospel for tomorrow 
(Saint Luke, xxi, 25-37) He spoke to His people 
in words that must have filled their hearts with 
dread “of the things that are coming upon the 
world.” The day will come, He told them, when 
“the powers of heaven,” the sun, and the moon, 
and the stars, “will be shaken,” and men, with the 
light of the skies blotted from their sight, and with 
the roar of angry seas dulling their ears, will faint 
away. That is indeed a terrifying prophecy, but 
if we study this Gospel carefully, we can find in 
it a promise that is reassuring. For all the dread 
things which precede the end of this visible world 
foretell the Second Coming of the Son of Man, 
“with great power and majesty.” 

Is that coming an event which should bring with 
it nothing but fear? Are we so little acquainted with 
Our Lord Jesus Christ that we can think of His 
return with no feeling but that of dread? It is true 
that He will not come again, as He came nineteen 
centuries ago. When men behold Him on the last 
great day, they will not perceive a Babe in the 
manger, or the Son of God hanged upon a Cross 
by His enemies. “They will see the Son of Man,” 
Our Lord tells us, “coming upon a cloud with great 
power and majesty,” as the Judge of the living 
and the dead. But the souls of the just will wel- 
come Him, and only they need fear Him whose 
lives have set at naught His law of love of God 
above all things, and of our neighbor for His sake. 

To speculate upon the exact date of His coming 
to judge the world, is always useless and generally 
harmful. Our task here is to prepare ourselves by 
the faithful observance of His law to meet Him 
whenever the summons may come. Whether the 
call is for this very day, or many years hence, 
will then be immaterial, for the judgment passed 
upon us upon the last day is the judgment that 
has been written by our lives. Every moment, how- 
ever, brings the day of reckoning nearer, yet every 
moment of our lives can be so consecrated to His 
service that we can be at all times ready to meet 
Him. 

With courage, then, and with confidence that 
He Who has given us this little time to praise, 
revere, and serve Him, will always be with us, let 
us begin this holy season of Advent. For when He, 
our strong defense in the day of trouble, is with us, 
of whom need we be afraid? 
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IN THE Catholic literary resurgence of our day, 
nothing is more noteworthy than the acceptance 
and promotion of the drama and the theatre as 
creative Catholic Action. The National Catholic 
Theatre Conference grows in strength and wisdom 
each year. The Blackfriars Guild and a host of 
kindred Catholic little theatre groups throughout 
the country are marching forward along the ad- 
vancing road of the modern theatre, rather than 
as in the past, producing outworn farces in an out- 
moded way. 

Catholic tradition in the theatre has always been 
strong. Yet in the United States its highest con- 
tribution has been, until latterly, that of the indi- 
vidual, and has been much more concentrated in 
the person of the actor than of the acting medium. 
The history of the American stage is filled with 
Catholic names among the acting great: Mary 
Anderson, Madame Modjeska, Ada Rehan, Mar- 
garet Anglin, Grace George, Ethel Barrymore, 
George M. Cohan, Frank McGlynn, James O’Neill, 
Thomas E. Shea, Barry Sullivan. The list is long 
and yet there are those who are now forgotten. 

The list of American Catholic dramatists is 
short; and shorter still is the roll of those who 
wrote as Catholics, even though the subjects they 
chose were not primarily concerned with the spirit- 
ual or temporal aspects of our Faith. And the first 
of our American Catholic playwrights has been 
completely forgotten, his very name and existence 
no less than the plays he wrote. Yet in 1849, George 
Henry Miles’ Mohammed, the Arabian Prophet, 
won the $1,000 prize offered by Edwin Forrest for 
the best original tragedy written by an American. 
And Mohammed was written by Miles as a Cath- 
olic and from the Catholic viewpoint. 

Miles was but twenty-five years old when For- 
rest chose his five-act blank verse tragedy as the 
best of the eighty offered in competition. Born in 
Baltimore, he had graduated from Mount St. 
Mary’s College at Emmitsburg, summa cum laude, 
in 1842. 

It is of record that his first play, Michael di 
Lando, Gonfalonier of Florence, was begun in 1844, 
but it was evidently a boyish effort and there is no 
note of its either being published or produced, or 
even finished. His first novel, however, Treuga Dei 
(The Truce of God), a story of the eleventh cen- 
tury, was published serially in the United States 
Catholic Magazine in 1847. It has the rather over- 
blown theatrical romanticism of the historical 


novel of the period, yet its Catholic feeling saves 
it from the paper-thin quality that only Scott and 
Cooper seemed able to escape. 

As it happened, Forrest never used the Miles’ 
play. The year of the award was that of the trage- 
dian’s dispute with the English actor, Macready. 
The Astor Place riots against the Englishman as 
Macbeth, by Forrest’s followers on May 10, 1849, 
brought bloody murder from the stage to the 
streets. In the rioting twenty-two men were killed 
and thirty-six wounded. For the next several years, 
Forrest was in retirement. 

Mohammed was produced, however, by a rela- 
tively obscure actor named Neafie at the New 
York Lyceum Theatre on October 27, 1851, after 
a reader’s edition had been published in Boston in 
1850. The play was not a great success even in a 
period of repertory, but lack of interest of the pub- 
lic both in the protagonist and the starring player 
may have been cause enough for that. In the the- 
atre of the time, plays were primarily vehicles for 
the individual man or woman star. It was Miles’ 
ill fortune never to gain the interest and sponsor- 
ship of one of the acting great. 

However, Mohammed did attract attention with- 
in the theatre; and Miles was commissioned to 
write a play by James E. Murdoch, a lesser figure 
than Forrest but with a certain established follow- 
ing as a tragedian. The play was De Soto, note- 
worthy as an American play upon an American 
theme. 

It was produced by Murdoch at the Chestnut 
Street Theatre in Philadelphia on April 19, 1852, 
and was kept in his repertory for several years. 
It is interesting to note that a portion of the manu- 
script of the play is now in the library of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. 

A contemporary critic praises the singleness 
and consistency of the plot, and that although De 
Soto is a poetic tragedy “the action is never re- 
tarded by long speeches.” 

Actually, according to our views, the plot is as 
heavily entangled with melodramatic instance as 
the paths by which De Soto reached the Mississippi 
were with Spanish moss. The heroine, Ulah, pre- 
sumably the daughter of the Floridan Indian chief- 
tain, Tusculuza, turns out after her betrayal of an 
Indian plot to De Soto to have been a kidnaped 
Spanish child. De Soto, of course, kills Tusculuza, 
but in doing so receives his own mortal wound and 
dies as the fleet reaches the Mississippi. 

The play was revised by Miles in 1857 for the 
use of E. L. Davenport, father of the more famous 
Fanny Davenport, and played by him at the Broad- 
way theatre in New York for five nights, a good 
record for a play in repertory. 

In that same year, Miles turned to comedy. His 
third play, Mary’s Birthday or The Cynic, had a 
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moderate success when it was produced at Laura 
Keene’s theatre. Miss Keene must have thought 
well of it, for later in 1861 she had Miles write a 
patriotic afterpiece, called Uncle Sam’s Magic Lan- 
tern, to her starring vehicle, The Seven Sisters. 
During the War the spectacle had a long run. It 
undoubtedly was still in Miss Keene’s repertory 
during her tragic engagement at Ford’s Theatre in 
Washington in 1865; but it is with another play, 
Our American Cousin, that the actress’ name now 
is alone associated. 

Mary’s Birthday has a modern touch in that the 
scene was a New York suburban estate; but the 
tragic muse must still have had Miles in her 
grasp, for while the play is listed as comedy, its 
theme seems to have been the return of a prodigal 
daughter to a father whose mind had faltered in 
the waiting. It is more than probable that the old 
gentleman’s mind cleared as Mary entered the door 
and that the two danced a pas deux down to the 
footlights; but it would seem that Miles’ feeling for 
comedy had not yet quite developed. 

In Senior Valiente, Miles’ next play, however, he 
gave his really delightful humor full flair. In Em- 
met Lavery’s assumption of the presidency of the 
National Catholic Theatre Conference last spring, 
he looked forward to a day when Catholic theatre 
groups throughout the country would join in simul- 
taneous presentation of a chosen play. A revival of 
Senor Valiente, in the manner of Fashion or the 
Christopher Morley productions at Hoboken, might 
well be considered as an initial choice. It would be 
most fitting, for the play, written at the instance 
of John T. Ford of Baltimore, had simultaneous 
productions in April, 1859, in Baltimore, Boston 
and New York. Oddly enough, in view of Mr. 
Lavery’s statement, I find no record of like pres- 
entations in the American theatre other than that 
of our first American Catholic playwright, George 
H. Miles. 

Julia Dean Hayne, a prominent actress of the 
day, produced Seftor Valiente at Niblo’s Garden in 
New York on April 18, 1859, where it had three 
showings and then entered her repertory. It must 
be understood that long runs of plays were un- 
known at the time, and that an actor or actress 
usually appeared even in New York for no longer 
than a week or two in repertory. Seftor Valiente 
on that basis was evidently a pronounced success 
in New York as it was on the same first night in 
Boston. There a critic wrote: 


Senor Valiente is an American play presenting a 
picture of the life and character of the times, inter- 
spersed with romantic and somewhat mysterious in- 
cidents. The underplot is excellent and well sus- 
tained, while the various characters are distinctly 
marked. Most of the situations are telling and some 
are highly wrought and effective; that at the end 
of the fourth act is graphically so and has rarely 
been surpassed in dramatic writing and action. The 
dialogue is piquant, keen and finished and the hits 
at the follies, rascalities and characters of the day 
are capital. 


So piquant, indeed, is the dialog and character- 
ization that it sounds at times as though it were 
written by Frank Sullivan or Ogden Nash. Richard 
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Flintleigh, the villain of the piece, takes early leave 
of his stepdaughter, the fair Lille Clinton, in these 
Thurberish words: 

“There’s a meeting of the Salt River Railroad at 
two and of the Cannibal Conversion Society at 
three. You know I’m president of the one and treas- 
urer of the other—so speak quick! Besides, the 
devil’s to pay in Wall street and between gambling 
and the gospel I have a tough time of it!” 

My own favorite passage, though, is that be- 
tween Nell Caverly and her father, the old gen- 
eral, who has got himself so much into Flintleigh’s 
dastardly power that the villain is able to say to 
poor Nell—“Marry me—or the street.” 

When the general confesses his financial mis- 
deeds to his daughter, Nell makes response: 

“You spent it splendidly. What matter? A daugh- 
ter’s white hands can work for a father’s white 
head!” 

Immediately the doughty old general snaps back: 

“Work? You work? Stitch for tailors at starva- 
tion wages over dropped candles in a rat-riddled 
garret! I know a trick worth two of that. Ad plures, 
Nell, over to the majority, coffins for two, the old 
Roman remedy. When life’s your enemy, death’s 
your friend. I’m of the old school, born to my own 
wine and my own coach. And I’m too old a bird to 
hop without my feathers. 

“Plain pauperism I don’t object to, but decayed 
gentility! There’s something ghastly in it. You 
actually smell the corpse of a gentleman. Why, 
think of it! General Caverly in a back attic, Brook- 
lyn, or a third story Jersey front! Dying’s a small 
matter, but I can’t go that Jersey front.” 

In 1859, George Henry Miles was appointed pro- 
fessor of English literature at Mount St. Mary’s. 
In that same year he married Adeline Tiers, and 
they made their home at Thornbrook near Em- 
mitsburg until Miles’ death in 1871. 

In 1851, President Millard Fillmore sent Miles to 
Spain on official business, the exact nature of which 
is not presently known, save as it exists in old State 
Department files. It is interesting, however, as a 
note upon the recognized abilities of the man. 

He was again in Europe in 1864 and published 
reminiscences of that visit as Glimpses of Tuscany 
in The Catholic World in 1866. During his profes- 
sorship at Mount St. Mary’s he also published 
Christine, a Troubadour’s Song and his Christian 
Poems, as well as his prize poem to Our Lady. 

It would be a meritorious act for some group in 
the Catholic theatre movement to revive one of the 
plays of our first American Catholic playwright. 
If it were Sewor Valiente I know I, for one, could 
be certain of a rollicking evening. Nor need the 
play be burlesqued, for always Miles’ seems to be 
poking satirical fun through his characters at the 
fustian melodrama of his day. But were the play 
De Soto or Mohammed, and present day Catholic 
drama seems to run to historical re-creation, a 
modern production would have great importance. 
It would emphasize that in the theatre as in every 
phase of our national culture, the Catholic con- 
tribution to the American scene was early—and 
has been great. 
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ENTERTAINMENT BY FORMULA 


Saratoca TruNnK. By Edna Ferber. Doubleday, Doran 

and Co. $2.50 
THIS book was written with one of the author’s eyes 
on Hollywood and the other on the rental-library read- 
ing public. So, if you like to see movies of books you 
have read go to the nearest rental library and get Edna 
Ferber’s Saratoga Trunk. 

Edna Ferber is too clever to write a dull book and 
this, like her other stories, is colorful and rather en- 
tertaining. But entertainment, for some reason, loses 
a desirable quality when one becomes aware that the 
entertainment was devised according to a formula. 
Stories should be told spontaneously and because they 
are worth telling. When a book, or for that matter a 
play, movie or picture, is fashioned with the artist’s 
major attention on the response that the work will 
elicit, the thing fails artistically although it may suc- 
ceed financially, or as propaganda or in some other way. 

The “Saratoga Trunk” is not a trunk filled with 
treasures of some kind but a section, or trunk, of rail- 
road. The story is about one period in the long life of 
Clint Maroon and Clio Dulaine who made a fabulous 
railroad fortune which began when Clint dramatically, 
or cinematographically, seized the Saratoga trunk by 
force. He was aided by a troup of Texas cowboys whom 
he was able to collect, quickly and easily, in New York 
State. 

The story opens in the present with Clint and Clio, 
old but still beautiful and interesting, giving interviews 
to newspaper men in Saratoga. The story then flashes 
back to Clio’s girlhood in New Orleans where she met 
the dashing Clint. 

The many details of life in New Orleans and in Sara- 
toga sixty years ago seem to have been collected with 
great care and with a sense of historical accuracy. Cloth- 
ing, furniture, carriages and whole scenes are described 
minutely. Perhaps the thing in this book which is hard- 
est to accept without protest are the astute references 
of the not otherwise astute Clint to such timely topics 
as “real democracy,” the danger of a foreign aggressor, 
and to “folks’ rights.” 

Miss Ferber skims over and around all moral issues 
gracefully. Presumably Clio was a Catholic and yet 
one gathers that she had never heard that some types 
of behavior are sinful. The treatment of Clio’s religion 
and her morals is, like the rest of the book, romantic 
and superficial. RUTH BYRNS 


PIONEERING DE LUXE 


EMIGRES IN THE WILDERNESS. By T. Wood Clarke. 

The Macmillan Co. $3 
COMPLETELY shocking to all our sanctified traditions 
of the heroic pioneer was the conduct of the refugees 
from France in the late eighteenth and early nineteenth 
centuries. The established pioneer pattern pictures to us 
waves of humble arrivals upon our shores, toiling in 
lowly simplicity and bringing with them plain peasant 
customs of their native lands, leaving far behind Old 
Country politics and rivalries. 

From Europe the pioneers brought hallowed mem- 
ories, but they never thought of planting in the Northern 
woods complete reproductions of the gardens of Ver- 
sailles, building palaces for exiled monarchs and fur- 
nishing their homes with “mahogany and cherry bed- 
steads . . . 2 mahogany cribs with feather beds, mat- 
tresses and curtains, mahogany sofas . . . curled-maple 


chairs, windsor chairs, rocking chairs, cushion easy 
chairs, footstools . . . Carcel lamps” and dozens more 
such items. 

It is difficult to say which is the more amazing—by 
pioneer standards or by our modern ideas—the elaborate 
projects of the French émigrés and refugees to bring 
French civilization plump into the wilderness of the 
New World, fully equipped to the last detail of Euro- 
pean culture, refinement and even luxury, or their reck- 
less courage in facing acute hardship and bitter mis- 
fortune. 

Dr. Clarke, author of The Bloody Mohawk, has an 
instinct for the dramatic, a ready style and an appre- 
ciation for interesting personalities. Hence the history 
of James LeRay de Chaumont, most generally beloved of 
all the French settlers of Joseph Bonaparte, of the mys- 
terious Anathe Muller, “Seigneur of Slab City,” of the 
once lovely Jenika de Feriet, of Stanislas Franchot, of the 
intelligent but ill-fated Asylum colony in Pennsylvania, 
is good reading and a glimpse into an undeservedly 
little known world. Not all those herein told of were 
émigrés, in the technical sense. As Frances Sergeant 
Childs observes, in her scholarly French Refugee Life 
in the United States, they comprised also refugees and 
various types of exiles. While their personal character- 
istics greatly varied, all tended, says Dr. Childs, to ex- 
perience in common (as is seen today) a “common lone- 
liness, uncertainty, and a forlorn hope of a return home” 
(save for those who, like John F. LaFarge, had definitely 
adopted the New World as their home) and “these 
tended to produce a marked intensification of all ordi- 
nary emotions.” Touchiness and sensitiveness developed 
and political passions burned. All this lends excitement, 
along with pathos, to the story. JOHN LAFARGE 


ENGLISH CLASSIC RESTORED 


THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. Edited by Rev. Edward J. 

Klein, Ph.D. Harper and Bros. $3 
THE “Imitation” is a book second only to the Bible in 
popularity and influence and it has been often translated 
into English, as into all languages. In this version at 
hand, Father Klein reprints and edits the translation by 
Richard Whitford, monk of Syon Monastery, which was 
first printed by Robert Wyer around the year 1530. This 
translation was the first, complete translation of the 
“Imitation” into lovely, idiomatic and modern English. 
There had been attempts at translation before Whit- 
ford’s; some unknown had produced a version about 
1460 which was extremely defective in method and arch- 
aic in language; it first appeared in print in 1893 and is 
known as the Old Version. About 1502, a Cambridge 
scholar, William Atkinson, translated the first three 
books; these were printed in 1504 by Pynson, together 
with a version of the fourth book by Lady Margaret 
Beauford, but the whole is filled with literary sins of 
commission and omission. 

The present editor maintains, and rightly, that the 
Whitford version is not only the first accurate transla- 
tion of the Brussels text into English, but that it is a 
literary masterpiece in itself, a model of clear, colorful 
English prose and a source of stylistic influence down to 
and into the eighteenth century. He establishes, for one 
thing, the dependance of most sixteenth and seventeenth 
century versions of the “Imitation” upon Whitford; he 
points out by comparison of parallel passages in differ- 
ent versions the unquestionable superiority of the Whit- 
ford version in point of style, of accuracy, of fidelity to 
the spirit of the original. 
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TWO NEW PUBLICATIONS 
For Priests, Students and Study Clubs 


A COMPANION TO 
SCRIPTURAL STUDIES 


GENERAL INTRODUCTION 
By JOHN E. STEINMUELLER, S.T.D., S.Ser.L. 


During the past twenty-five years highly im- 
portant progress has been made in Scriptural 
studies. Hence, it is important for every student 
of the Bible to be acquainted with the latest 
scholarly findings of Catholic scholarship both here 
and abroad. 


Dr. Steinmueller's work is the first complete com- 
pendium in English to give an adequate appraisal 
of Catholic scholarship up to 1941. The table of 
contents will show the exact scope of this volume. 


Part One. Biblical Inspiration 
Part Two. Biblical Canon 
Part Three. Texts and Versions of the Bible 


Part Four. Biblical Hermeneutics 
Part Five. The History of Exegesis 
Part Six. Sacred Antiquities 


Part Seven. Biblical Geography 


This work will enable priests to refresh their 
knowledge on all Biblical questions, with the com- 
fortable assurance that it brings them up-to-date. 
It should be available in every parochial library as 
a ready source of reference on all Scriptural mat- 
ters. Obviously, it will be invaluable to a preacher 
who is called on to give a special instruction or 
series of instructions on the Bible. Nor can any 


. parish in which study clubs are conducted dispense 


with the volume. 
Cloth, $3.85. Postpaid, $4.00. 


YOUTH GUIDANCE 


By KILIAN J. HENNRICH, O.F.M.Cap., A.M. 


Obviously, the training of youth can no wag a be 
left to chance as was commonly the case in former 
times. And those who are entrusted with the 
momentous duty of guiding the young need them- 
selves a thorough training for their office. Into his 
present work Father Kilian has compressed the fruits 
of a lifetime of social study and an unparalleled ex- 
perience with the handling of boys. There is not 
an item of advice that he gives which he has not 
seen confirmed in practical application. 


CONTENTS: Organizing Catholic Youth; Structural Outline; 
Special Problems; The Seraphic Youth; The Spirit of Catholic 
Youth Work; Renovating the Spirit of Youth; The Readjustment 
of Youth; Youth Work in Retrospect; Errors to be Avoided in 
Youth Work; Leadership and Catholic Action; Leadership Train- 
ing; Applied Leadership; Leadership in Christianity; The Pope 
and Christian Leadership; Leadership in Labor and Economy; 
Social Leadership; Recreational Leadership of Youth (1) Qualities 
of Leadership. (2) Psychology of Boyhood, A. Characteristics of 
Youth, B. Treatment of Boys, C. Building of Character, D. Holding 
the Boy; Play Leadership; Psychology of Play; Physical Education 
and Training; Discipline in Recreation; Educational and Cultural 
Work; Program Making and Conclusion. 


Cloth, $2.25. Postpaid, $2.40. 
2 o - 
at all Catholic Bookstores, or 


JOSEPH F. WAGNER, Inc., 53 Park Place, New York City 
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The editor’s most outstanding achievement, however, 
is in the bibliographical researches which permit him to 
say with complete authority that the first printing of 
the Whitford version was in the year 1530, rather than 
in the commonly accepted 1556. It must be remembered 
that literary critics are boringly unanimous in crediting 
the institution of modern English prose style to the 
work of Tyndale and other of the English reformers. 
Their argument runs something like this: The Catholic 
Church shackled progress in thinking; good prose is the 
child of free inquiry and thought; the Reformers broke 
through the intellectual walls the Church had set about 
them; Q. E. D. Only Professor R. W. Chambers, in our 
time, has appreciated the fallacy of this argument and 
the lack of evidence for it. 

Now Father Klein presents us with a work of limpid, 
eloquent English prose, modern in the best sense as 
well as in the technical sense, a work, moreover, which 
ran through at least twelve editions and exercised incal- 
culably greater influence upon its readers than did Tyn- 
dale’s Testament or Latimer’s sermons, and all this took 
place contemporaneous with Tyndale and considerably 
before Latimer. Not only that, but the author thereof 
was a pious and orthodox monk. 

Something must be said about the scholarship and un- 
tiring diligence displayed in this book. The sixty pages 
of introduction marshal up the facts in the case with 
great skill and modesty; unlike most scholars, Father 
Klein seems more interested in informing his readers 
than in impressing them. We may congratulate him on 
his successful effort to restore a true English classic 
work to its proper place in history and public esteem. 

J. G. E. Hopkins 


INSIDE, BUT NO INSIGHT 


INsmpE LATIN AMERICA. By John Gunther. Harper 

and Bros. $3.50 
ZEST and energy characterize Mr. Gunther’s writing. 
His pages are crowded with sharp thumbnail sketches 
of many Latin-American personalities. Likes and dis- 
likes are expressed with candor. Opinions are set down 
with clearness and vigor. There can be no doubting that 
the author says precisely what he means to say. All this 
makes for a readable book. 

Unfortunately, the task of presenting an adequate 
picture of twenty nations in less than five hundred pages 
is a formidable one. When consideration of subversive 
activity and of hemisphere outlook is added, the feat 
becomes impossible. Mr. Gunther tries to kill many birds 
with one stone by letting prominent men express the 
national view of fifth columns, American bases, and the 
like. 

There can be no doubt that the book also fails in 
objectivity. Latin-American conservatives, who stand 
for Catholic principles, are portrayed, for the most part, 
as illogical, reactionary and anti-American. The liberals 
on the other hand appear as charming, brilliant, and 
unselfish in their devotion to the common good. Radi- 
cals like Haya de la Torre, Alessandri Palma, and Gon- 
zalez von Marées are treated at length, while Cardinals 
Copello and Leme are dismissed with a mention. Mr. 
Gunther appears shocked because divorce is not allowed 
in Argentina and he makes the mistake of casually 
branding the Church as outmoded and hostile to prog- 
ress. Indeed, for him progress means the Mexican Rev- 
olution and the Chilean Popular Front. 

There are general statements, too, reminiscent of re- 
marks made by tourists after a day or two ashore. 
Brazil is presented as a land of amiable lightheads, 
Argentina is the habitat of nationalistic snobs, Colombia 
a place where people talk only of Proust and where 
the deputies read their poems to one another, and 
Venezuela is a country where all is sacrificed to oil and 
where exorbitant prices are paid for everything. If the 
author had lingered longer, and not been dependent on 
interpreters, he would have reached different conclu- 























sions. Tourists all over the world pay fifty cents for ten 
cents worth of cigarettes. 

Vivid and entertaining, Inside Latin America is also 
superficial, opinionated, hasty. It was written by one 
who has no real understanding of the diplomacy, peoples 
or culture of Latin America. Kurt BECKER 


MASTER OF THE MuississipP1. By Florence L. Dorsey. 

Houghton, Mifflin Co. $3.75 
THIS pleasant volume is much more than “the story of 
Henry Shreve,” the Quaker trader who was the first to 
drive a steamboat up the Mississippi and spent most of 
his life developing and perfecting the peculiar flat-bot- 
tomed river craft which were so important a factor in 
the growth of the Middle West. That story, while inter- 
esting and important, is too lacking in variety and inci- 
dent to require a full length biography. A couple of 
trading voyages down the Mississippi as a young man; 
fifteen years as a builder and captain of steamboats on 
the great river, followed by thirteen years as govern- 
ment agent in charge of clearing channels and improv- 
ing navigation; then a decade of retirement on his farm 
near St. Louis—such in brief was the career of Henry 
Shreve. He was a man of genius and determination and 
the important work he accomplished as a pioneer in 
steam navigation has never received the reward or 
fame it deserved. 

All the details of this work are dramatically related 
by the author, along with a detailed history of the inven- 
tion and development of the steamboat and the part it 
played in building up the Mississippi Valley. All this 
gives an interesting historical background for the life of 
Shreve, however other long digressions on the growth 
of railroads, the Louisiana Purchase, Santa Fe Trail and 
various unrelated subjects, tend to confuse the reader 
and lessen the interest of the story. The author’s enthu- 
siasm for her subject and charming style make this a 
pleasant book for a quiet evening. fF. J. GALLAGHER 


A Woman Wrapped IN SILENCE. By John W. Lynch. 

The Macmillan Co. $2 
THIS is the life of Our Lady told in verse. However, 
the poet does not allow himself any poetic licenses in 
regard to facts. The New Testament is the safe history 
which he follows. For the background, geographical 
locations, chronology he draws on such approved author- 
ities as Pére Didon, Mgr. LeCamus, Pére Lebreton, 
Father Temple, Abbé Fouard and Pére La Grange. 

A happy and fluent writer of verse, Father Lynch 
uses his talent for a more touching and human portrait 
of the Mother of God than is possible in prose. His 
dramatic narrative is beyond the ordinary in form, while 
it moves the reader to its real purpose of contemplation. 
The greatest drama of a Mother and Child in human 
history reaches its climax in 

The pain, the glory, the defeat, 

The long inaugural of Calvary, 

Where the Woman Wrapped in Silence reveals 
her last 


Tremendous majesty. 
DANIEL M. O’CONNELL 


THE ANCHORED Heart. By Ida Treat. Harcourt, Brace 

and Co. $2.50 
THIS account of how the war came to a little community 
of Breton islanders is another document in the history 
of the present conflict. The author’s sentimental attach- 
ment to France and particularly to her little stone 
house, Coeur & lAncre as she calls it, does not prevent 
her treating the subject of the German invasion with 
detachment. Underneath this show of calm one does 
feel, nonetheless, her indignation in witnessing the de- 
struction of the quiet, civilized life in Brittany. The 
book ends on a hopeful note. The capable and loyal 
Marie-Anaik tells the departing author: “You'll be meet- 
ing the Captain out there; I feel it. One day, you'll 
be coming home. It’s only then I'll be wanting my eyes 
again—to see you both and the new France that’s com- 
ing.” ‘ CHARLES DUFFY 
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“He used to read spiritual books 
half an hour each day.” 


05 a day for spiritual food and drink? 
For a spiritual Christmas gift? 


“T AM SORRY 
I NEVER GET AROUND 
TO SPIRITUAL READING!” 


HERE IS A GOLDEN OPPORTUNITY TO BEGIN 
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THEATRE 


SPRING AGAIN. Grace George, in any role she selects, 
is a delight to discriminating theatregoers. This season 
the slight but delightful comedy in which she appears 
in the Henry Miller theatre may hold a little disap- 
pointment for a few of her friends who feel—after her 
brilliant work last year in Kind Lady—that she should 
keep to serious and dramatic roles. 

There is no question that Spring Again, the new 
comedy by Isabel Leighton and Bertram Bloch, though 
it is beautifully acted by Miss George, C. Aubrey Smith 
and the excellent company Guthrie McClintic has en- 
gaged to assist them, is a far cry from the somber and 
powerful Kind Lady. But it is the sort of thing we need 
to cheer us in these dark days, and Miss George and 
Mr. Smith as co-stars show wisdom both in their selec- 
tion and in their acting. Spring Again is as light as a 
ball of thistledown and they keep it in the air, floating 
high. No one can see it without being stimulated and 
amused. 

The featured assisting players, Ann Andrews, Robert 
Keith, Joseph Buloff and John Craven, lend the two 
stars more than good support. Mr. Buloff, indeed, in 
the role of a Jewish moving-picture producer, gives us 
ten minutes on the stage which will not soon be forgot- 
ten. 


THEATRE. The more popular an actress is, the harder 
it is for her public to be satisfied with the plays she 
selects. We all had our ideas about the play Cornelia 
Otis Skinner should choose for her first full-length, full- 
part drama. We knew that after her great success as a 
monologuist it was only a question of time before she 
would appear on the so-called “legitimate” stage. We 
thought we knew exactly what her vehicle should be— 
something wonderful, something inspiring; in short, 
something perfectly suited to Cornelia Otis Skinner. 

The new comedy, Theatre, by Guy Bolton and Som- 
erset Maugham, in which she is appearing at the Hud- 
son Theatre under John Golden’s management, is not 
all her admirers could wish for her; but it holds a full 
evening of enjoyment and entertainment. It gives us 
even more. It proves to us that Miss Skinner will some 
day do even bigger and better work. 

In the meantime she is wholly fascinating in this 
offering; so fascinating, indeed, that the play loses its 
point by that very fact. She is supposed to be an aging 
actress—past her first beauty and appeal. She is noth- 
ing of the sort, and Miss Skinner’s one mistake was to 
chose a vehicle that so misrepresents her. 

The play’s denouement further underlines that mis- 
take. In the drama the actress desires to appear in the 
part of the young and lovely Lola Montez. She is strong- 
ly advised against it. But she plays it, and both looks 
and acts it to perfection. The final curtain falls on her 
great triumph in that role, and thus reduces to absurdity 
the insistence of the authors that Julia Lambert, the 
actress, was past her prime. 

Julia was by turns wise and witty, happy and de- 
pressed, but beautiful and temperamental throughout. 
The playwrights have given her numerous good situa- 
tions and clever lines, to all of which she rises excit- 
ingly. The audience has a capital time. Mr. John Golden 
has directed and staged the play to perfection. The 
settings by Donald Oenslager are also perfect, and the 
assisting company, including Viola Roach, Helen Flint, 
Arthur Margetson (the excellent leading man) and Jane 
Gordon are all they should be. A special tribute must 
be given to Frederick Bradlee, in the part of the sev- 
enteen-year-old son of the supposedly fading actress. 
He puts both feeling and dignity into his role of a self- 
conscious adolescent. This is a play that ought not be 
missed. ELIZABETH JORDAN 


























FILMS 


THEY DIED WITH THEIR BOOTS ON. It is the part 
of history to make great deeds immortal, but it seems 
a step toward reversing the process for the movies to 
make them inescapable. The exploits of General Custer 
and his intrepid horsemen, for example, have been in- 
corporated so regularly into Western melodramas, good 
and bad, that a rescue by the United States Calvary, 
far from being a dramatic gesture, is a trade joke. 
This vigorous biography, of course, deals with the facts 
of Custer’s life from his graduation from West Point 
to his massacre at the Little Big Horn, so that it has 
a measure of freshness, and Raoul Walsh’s direction 
actually points for emotional as well as merely visual 
appeal. Custer, a general by accident, proves himself 
in the Civil War and settles down to civilian domes- 
ticity. But his intelligent wife, understanding his restive- 
ness, manages his return to service and he goes on to 
organize his famous cavalry regiment at Fort Lincoln. 
His massacre by the Sioux, whom he had won over 
previously, is traced to a gun-smuggler’s treachery and 
the settlers’ greed for gold. It is the one striking nov- 
elty of the film that it supports a humane policy toward 
the Indians, treating them as men and not merely mov- 
ing targets. Errol Flynn is the hero but this is as much 
Olivia deHaviland’s picture as it could be. This is a 
sweeping, exciting melodrama for the family. (Warner) 


SHADOW OF THE THIN MAN. It is a Hollywood prin- 
ciple that one good story deserves a sequel, and ap- 
parently sometimes it demands a cycle. The wonderful 
thing about this practice is that some studios are able 
to fight off the law of diminishing returns with fair 
success. This is an entertaining case in point. The 
mystery element so important to the other films in this 
casual series is at odds with W. S. Van Dyke’s determina- 
tion to distill all possible humor, mostly sophisticated, 
from. the family life of Nick Charles, the debonair de- 
tective. The plot is a sequence of violent actions, two 
murders and an informal hanging spurring the ama- 
teur sleuth on to expose a gambling syndicate and its 
official connection. William Powell and Myrna Loy play 
their familiar selves with assurance, assisted by Dickie 
Hall, Alan Baxter, Henry O’Neill and Barry Nelson. 
There is a polish to the production which is one part 
glitter, but adults will find it amusingly macabre. (MGM) 


THE FEMININE TOUCH. The usual nonsense is talked 
about psychology in this trivial comedy about a pro- 
fessor who claims immunity from jealousy but who is 
provoked into that rudimentary emotion by a whimsical 
wife. The authority learns his limitations when the busi- 
ness of publishing his book throws his wife into the 
amorous company of his publisher. Fortunately, the ex- 
periment is brought off without casualty, but the theme 
is borderline, even if W. S. Van Dyke refrains from any 
objectionable stress on situation or dialog. Don Ameche, 
Rosalind Russell, Kay Francis and Van Heflin are bet- 
ter than a wordy and uneven script, and make this fair- 
ly entertaining for adults. (MGM) 


HOT SPOT. A routine murder mystery is decked out 
in borrowed feathers in this film which goes into moti- 
vation more extensively than is the custom of such 
thrillers. A slightly psychopathic criminal, who commits 
suicide when his plan to convict an innocent man for 
murder falls through, provides chief interest in a tale 
of a fight promoter who attempts to change his field 
of activity. H. Bruce Humberstone uses the flashback 
with a minimum of confusion, and maintains a good 
pace. Victor Mature, Betty Grable and Carole Landis 
are capable in a better than average adult thriller. 
(Twentieth Century-Fox) THomas J. FITrzMorris 
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A PUZZLER 


Epitor: Would it be too much to ask of you an opinion 
on some current doings that look peculiar to the aver- 
age observer? 

There is an organization, a very busy one, which calls 
itself the American Irish Defense Association. It has a 
slogan in these words: “You can count on the Irish, 
Mr. President.” It had a meeting in front of Father 
Duffy’s statue on Armistice Day. A contingent of the 
American Legion were there also, as was proper, and 
they had the flag with them, as was to be expected; but 
the defenders of Ireland apparently did not know there 
is an Irish flag, or where to locate one, and the Union 
Jack had to do duty instead. Can you imagine 100,000 
American Irish parading to the White House, the Union 
Jack at their head, to tell the President he can “count 
on the Irish?” 

Anyhow, why mention it? Has there ever been a Presi- 
dent, since and including the first one, who didn’t know 
he could count on the Irish? A sensitive ear seems to 
detect a slur somewhere. 

Perhaps it is possible to locate, in one of the circulars 
issued, a shadow of the intruder in the woodpile. “The 
campaign will have as a secondary aim the focusing of 
attention on the importance of Irish and American de- 
fense collaboration, both military and political.” What 
does that mean? As the general run of Irish Americans 
think of it, the meaning would be, and indeed is, that 
the foreign policy of the United States should in every 
way encourage the Irish people to safeguard their free- 
dom, and that, on the military side, the United States 
should let them have the arms with which to defend 
themselves against invasion. 

You can always get a showing of American and Irish 
flags in support of that idea. 

The Union Jack brand of foreign policy, as it applies 
to Ireland, is different. It refuses assent to the idea that 
Ireland is worth defending, per se; and holds that if it 
wants arms for its own defense, even against Germans, 
it is pro-German; that to be worth bothering about it 
should invite British occupation; that if this is too strong 
a dose, it should invite American occupation, as a sub- 
stitute for British and in the interest of Britain; and 
that what Ireland thinks does not matter. 

Do you suppose it is conceivable that these people 
have interpreted the mind of the President as favorable 
to this brand of “Irish and American defense collabora- 
tion,” and that he “can count on the Irish” to give it 
their support? 

If they do, they are not overly complimentary to the 
President’s intelligence. He has been around long enough 
to know how the American Irish feel about Ireland. 
Perhaps that is why they are looking for signatures. 
They probably realize he would not otherwise believe 
that American Irish would be willing to sacrifice Ireland, 
or, even more unlikely, urge him to be about it. 

If there are any American Irish, or even plain Ameri- 
cans, who have the Union Jack complex, he probably 
knows already who they are, and how many, and why. 

Decidedly, there must be a slur in it. A President of 
the United States “can count on the Irish” only if they 
(and he) are anti-Irish! Please tell us what you make 
of that. 

New York, N. Y. 


BROTHERS AND SULPICIANS 


Eprror: I read with great interest and pleasure Greet- 
ings to the Sulpicians on Their Double Anniversary, by 


JosEPH FITZMAURICE 


Father Ginder (America, November 8). The story of the 
early establishments of Father Olier and his companions 
is much like that of our Holy Founder and his first 
disciples, Brothers of the Christian Schools. The article 
is replete with names cherished by us because of hal- 
lowed associations: St. Sulpice, Vaugirard, Issy. In the 
reading there was as much pleasure as interest, however, 
to know that the hidden, religious, erudite Sulpicians 
were magnified on their anniversary. 

Father Ginder concluded his article with the sentence: 

With them in spirit will be still other thousands, 
the French and Canadian clergy, all congratulating 

the family of Father Olier on the completion of 300 

years in the service of God’s Church—on 150 of 

these years completed in the United States. 

The Brothers of the Christian Schools, I am sure, join 
most heartily with the clergy in paying due honor to 
the Sulpicians. We, too, are very much indebted to them. 
Our training and spirit come from them through our 
Holy Founder, Saint John Baptist De La Salle—alumnus 
par excellence of the great and good work of Father 
Olier. 


New York, N. Y. BroTHer C. Patrick, F.S.C. 


CLERGY POLL 


Eprror: I wish to register my protest against the poll 
made by the Catholic Laymen’s Committee for Peace 
because it seems to me that any analysis of the opin- 
ion of the clergy of our Church, based upon the answers 
to the listed questions, would be futile since the ques- 
tions are ambiguous and, what is worse, tendentious. 

Since the organization is a “committee for peace,” 
I presume that it expected an almost unanimous vote 
of “no” to both questions. The questions are so worded 
that no other result is possible. No sane person is in 
favor of war with all its attendant horrors merely for 
the sake of war, and no sane person is in favor of aid- 
ing the Communistic Government of Russia precisely 
as Communistic and in its Communistic activities. The 
authors of this poll would have been serving their coun- 
try and its Congress better had the questions read: 

1. Do you favor the United States engaging in a shoot- 
ing war outside the Western Hemisphere if the Con- 
gress of the United States conscientiously judges in 
view of concrete present facts that only thus will our 
legitimate interests be best defended? 

2. Are you in favor of the United States aiding the 
Communistic Russian Government, the only de facto 
government in Russia, in its efforts to repel the Nazi 
invader? 

If the questions were so worded, I am sure that the 
results would have been vastly different. Do the authors 
of the poll believe in peace at any price? If the ag- 
gressive intentions of the Nazis against our institutions 
eventually become clear to the members of Congress, 
do they think that Congress should wait until all our 
allies, one by one, have been conquered, until the Nazis 
have increased their striking power three or four times 
over and have actually begun invading the Western 
Hemisphere, before engaging in a shooting war? 

Would they say that because the de facto government 
of Russia is Communistic, the Russian people may not 
cooperate with it in resisting an unjust aggressor that 
is ravaging its land, destroying its property, killing its 
men, women and children? The Communistic govern- 
ment is the only de facto government in Russia at 
present, and it is upon its armies alone that the Rus- 
sian people can depend for resistance to an unjust ag- 
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gressor. If the Russian people can cooperate with it for 
that purpose, then we can aid that Government for the 
same good purpose. 

If we apply to the present situation, as so many do, 
the words of Pope Pius XI that we may not cooperate 
with Communism in any undertaking whatsoever, and 
consider this application valid, then Russian Catholics 
may not cooperate with the Russian Government in 
their fight for the defense of their homes and their 
lives. Would these gentlemen have them kiss the Nazi 
boot that steps on their faces, because soidisant Nazis 
are “liberating” them from Communism? 

It is my opinion that the defense of our country and 
the unity of its people under their present leaders—so 
necessary for that defense—are not furthered by such 
a tendentious poll nor does the poll represent the true 
sentiments of the Catholic clergy. 

Mobile, Ala. HENRY F. TIBLIER 
Eprror: The comments of Paul Facey in your issue of 
November 13 on the poll, priests on Peace or War, are 
very similar to the comments expressed sometime ago 
in the Commonweal. Somehow such comments are ex- 
tremely irritating, probably because they suggest that 
all priests who answered the questions are so childish 
as hardly to know there is a war going on. 

As a priest I answered the poll. I am no brighter 
(and I hope not much dumber) than the general run of 
priests. When I say that I am not in favor of a shoot- 
ing war outside the Western Hemisphere, I am fairly 
certain that I know where the Western Hemisphere is. 
I learned that in grammar school. I know, of course, 
that propaganda speeches can do wonderful things to 
the accepted meaning of words. But not all the propa- 
ganda in the world can make me think that the Western 
Hemisphere extends from the China Sea or the Port of 
Singapore to wherever Stalin happens to be at the 
moment. 

Most of us priests have passed the stage where we 
can be bamboozled by a question like—Londonderry, 
Cork and Kerry, spell me that without a K. In answer- 
ing the questions, I was not facing the issue for the first 
time. I was not answering a theoretical question about 
war and Communism. I was taking into consideration 
all the circumstances and implications (as far as I can 
see them) of the actual war into which we are actually 
being led usque ad actual shooting and actual invasion 
of Europe, with actual soldiers; and I was thinking of 
an actual Russia (Russians and Russian Government, 
and Russian Policy and Communism and everything 
else) actually being invaded by actual Germans under 
actual orders of an actual Hitler, with actual tanks and 
actual planes, in this actual year of grace, 1941. And 
I think I was giving an intelligent answer to a prob- 
lem clearly ennunciated when I answered, “No” on 
both counts. I may have been wrong (though in a very 
careful following of all pro-war arguments to date I 
have not yet found an argument that would prove me 
wrong), but at least give me and all other priests credit 
for at least intelligence enough to know what we were 
answering. 

After all, we do read the papers, and some of us read 
books, and some of us (God forgive us) listen to radio 
experts. 

I agree with Mr. Facey that polls can be agents of 
propaganda in the hands of partisans, and with all my 
heart and soul I pray that I may always be a strong 
propagandist and partisan for peace. May the tribe in- 
crease in number, and power and persistence. 

New York, N. Y. JOHN P. DELANEY 


ANOTHER FIRST 


Eprror: The fact that the first American novel, written 
by a native of the United States, was Adventures of 
Alonzo: Containing Some Striking Anecdotes of the 
Prime Minister of Portugal, published in London, in 
1775, and written by a Catholic Marylander, Thomas 
Atwood Digges, was noted in America, October 4. There 
is a chance for some industrious researcher to name a 

















pioneer on the distaff side. In 1783, Letitia Cunningham, 
who seems to have been a sort of Dorothy Thompson 
of that day, published a fifty-one page pamphlet with 
this title: The Case of the Whigs who loaned their 
money on the Public Faith, Fairly Stated, including a 
Memento for Congress to review their engagements and 
to establish the Honour and Honesty of the United 
States of America. 

Finotti includes the pamphlet in his Bibliografia 
Catholica Americana, and adds this comment: “Some 
not only suggest but maintain that L. C. was a Catho- 
lic but I can find no records. A well instructed non- 
Catholic bookseller in New York informed me that for 
a time she entered a convent in Europe.” 

In these days of billion-dollar loans and credit va- 
garies, something more about Letitia personally and 
what she knew about Federal finances would have a 
special interest. Failing to establish this literary priority 
for her will leave undisputed to Mother Seton the pres- 
tige of being our earliest Catholic woman author. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. T. F. M. 


LAUDATION 


Eprror: It is heartening to an editor when his work is 
appreciated by his readers, so permit me to send my 
congratulations of the Review for this week (November 
15). I wish to write with enthusiasm about the letter 
from His Eminence Cardinal Dougherty, clear, brief 
and courageous. Father LaFarge strikes a note that is 
timely in his article For a Positive and Organic Ca 
tholicism. 


New York, N. Y. ALICE WARREN 


RULES IN SCHOOL 


Eprror: No doubt you have received an adequate num- 
ber of replies to the student’s letter criticizing the 
“superficial rules” of her college. Nevertheless, may I 
add my feelings on the subject? 

As a Catholic college alumna, a past vocational coun- 
selor and a mother, I feel that the college, in question, 
is wrong, psychologically speaking. Forbidden fruit is 
ever more inviting. 

Were smoking a passing fad and not a well estab- 
lished practice in most homes, were socks immodest 
rather than economical, were the students of high-school 
rather than college level, such rules could be under- 
standable. However, these students, presumably, have 
reached an age where they may be expected to use 
judgment. 

The Catholic college undertakes to fit students for 
whole living or so we are taught. Certainly, no person 
(with parental exception) is going to watch out for these 
girls in after life. At that time, they must have a well- 
defined sense of right and wrong. How are they going 
to become proficient in judgment if they have no oppor- 
tunity to exercise it? 

I would like my child to have the proper discipline 
while in college. However, I doubt that any parent would 
choose a shady restaurant for smoking in preference to 
a room within the college walls. Moreover, I believe 
most parents would rather the school would encourage 
honor and trust in their daughters in such matters as 
late permissions, dances and such than the sense of dis- 
trust and necessity for concealment. Daytime offers as 
many opportunities for going astray as does the night if 
a person so chooses. But why not give the girls a “break” 
in these matters? Most of these girls are frank enough 
to admit their weaknesses and accept advice. Why not 
let them try? 

It is not my purpose to argue with the motives behind 
such rules. The college believes, evidently, that they are 
necessary. Possibly, the administration does not realize 
the depth of feeling on the subject. If they have not 
given any thought to moderation of such rules, it is time 
they should. 

New York, N. Y. J. G. N. 








College of Mount St. Vincent 
ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Resident and Day Students 
COURSES IN ARTS AND SCIENCES 


TEACHER AND SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
DEGREES A.B. AND B.S. 
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GOOD COUNSEL COLLEGE 


WHITE PLAINS, Westchester County, NEW YORK 
Conducted by the Sisters of the Divine Compassion 


FULLY ACCREDITED Standard Courses in Arts and 
Science, pre-medical, journalism, teacher training, 
secretarial studies, library science, fine arts. 

Unusual 


beautiful location. Extensive campus. 


orty minutes from New York. 








College of New Rochelle 


NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 
Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 
Offering A.B. and B.S. degrees 


. 
Accredited by the Association of American Usiversities 
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Sixteen miles from Grend Central Station, New York 
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Conducted by the Religious of the Sacred Heart of Mary. Accredited, Mesident and 
non-resident. Confers B.A., B.8., 
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COLLEGE OF NOTRE DAME OF MARYLAND 
North Charles Street, Baltimore, Maryland 


As Accredited 5 Coiatie Institution for the Higher Education of Women. 
Conducted by the School Sisters of Notre Dame. Exceptional Advantages. 


FOR INFORMATION ADDRESS THE REGISTRAR 
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A Reading List for Catholics. The Most com- 
prebensive list of up-to-date books by Catholics, and 
on Catholic subjects ever published. 25¢ a copy 
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TWO NEW CHRISTMAS RECORDINGS 
(2) Advent Motets—(6) s (Including Silent Nig 
SUNG BY THE PANGRAC A A CAPPELLA ENSEMBLE 


Carl Fiseher—Stei . Schirmer—Magna Music 
o Tome “Musie Studios. 415 Central Park Park West, New York City 


JESSICA DRAGONETTE 


Star * Saturday Night Serenade 
9:45 P.M. EDST (CBS) 














rs Concert Management 


ALBERT MORINI, 119 W. 57th St, N. Y. C. 











Academy of Mount St. Vincent 
RIVERDALE, NEW YORK 
Boarding and Country Day School, Grade 7-12 
College Preparatory and General Courses. 
Art, Music, Speech, Modern Languages. 
Organized Athletics, Swimming, Riding. 
THE PINES— 
Pre-Primary—Grade 6. All-day Program. Bus Service 
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Elementary and High 


School Departments 
Academy of St. Joseph — “oa Drrwstnevs 
IN-THE-PINES State University 
BRENTWOOD, LONG ISLAND Complete Courses in 
NEW YORK Art, Vecal and Instru- 
e mental Music, Com- 








mercial Subjects; Exten- 
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Horseback Riding; Out- 
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BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS 


Address: Directress 








Mt. St. Mary-on-the-Hudson, Newburgh, N. Y. 


OFFERS YOUR DAUGHTER — |. Preparation for college and 
life in an atmosphere, healthful, distinctive, Catholic. 2. Choice 
o Sa ome College Entrance, Academic, Art, Music. 

. Intellectual Standard: oo“ oN lg University of the 
Sate of New York and States Association. 
4. Modern fireproof sttdeen ht acre campus 
overlooking the Hudson. 6. Whletie field and new gymnasium. 
7. ere classes in Piano, Harp, Painting, Pottery, Drawing. 


THE CASA SAN JOSE, offers your daughter (Kindergarten 
and Grades |-8). |. Small classes. 2. Individual Instruction. 3. Art, 
French, Music. 4. Physical Education. 5 Homelike atmosphere. 


Send for Prospectus—Sisters of St. Dominic—Tel. Newburg 800. 
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HEART TO HEART 


A Cardinal Newman Book of Prayers 
DANIEL M. O'CONNELL, 8.J. 
From Newman’s many works Father O’Connell 
has selected prayers, sacred poems and devo- 
tional passages arranged under the form of 
prayers. Other selections are arranged to af- 
ford spiritual reading and reflection for one’s 
daily meditation. Price $2.00 
53 Park Piace The AMERICA Press New York, N. Y. 
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EVENTS 


A LOVER, who had just obtained his Ph. D. in English, 
breathed into the ear of his beloved Bryant’s lines: 
“Oh fairest of the rural maids! Thy birth was in the 
forest shades: Green boughs, and glimpses of the sky, 
were all that met thine infant eye.”. .. A few days 
passed before they were married. . . . Last week, two 
years later, the poetry quoter sued for divorce. He told 
the judge he had discovered that the “fairest of the 
rural maids” had married him on a bet to win a new 
auto. She, the former green-bough gazer, had wagered 
her sister a new auto that she could get him to marry 
her, he charged. The sister supported his accusation. .. . 
The week was remarkable in that it produeed more 
events which forced to the mind, naturally, sponta- 
neously, more well-known poetic passages than any 
previous week since records of poetry recalling events 
have been kept. ... A Jersey cow strayed, got lost in 
the sewer system of Newark, N. J. Its moos began issu- 
ing from the manholes, giving citizens an eerie feeling. 
Newark police, swarming into the gas-filled sewer con- 
duits to remove the bovine, found coursing through their 
minds the famous lines: “The melancholy days are come, 
the saddest of the year . . Where are the flowers, the 
fair young flowers . . that lately sprang and stood in 
brighter light and softer airs. . ?” ... Few could keep 
themselves from recalling the metric words: “Listen, 
my children, and you shall hear, Of the midnight ride 
of Paul Revere,” when dispatches spoke of an autoist 
named Paul Revere, and described how he was arrested 
for speeding by a Midwest night patrolman... . 


“Blessings on thee, little man,” sprang instinctively to 
the minds of all reading of a young boy who stepped on 
a cockroach in a Peoria, Ill. hotel lobby and fell several 
steps, fracturing his shinbone. . . . The lines: “For of all 
sad words of tongue or pen, The saddest are these: 
‘It might have been!’” must have popped up in the 
minds of burglars who learned from the papers the 
morning after that the key had been in the door of a 
large Newark bank during the entire previous night... . 
The refrain: “ “Tis some visitor,’ I muttered, ‘tapping at 
my chamber door, Only this and nothing more,’” could 
scarcely have been absent from the thoughts of a col- 
ored man as police broke down the door of his room. 
To the query of the gendarmes concerning what he was 
sitting there waiting for, he responded: “For my part- 
ner. He’s robbin’ a house down the street.”. . . The lilting 
beauty of the far-famed verse: “The last leaf upon the 
tree. .. . In the spring,” obviously was suggested by a 
nuptial party in the West, of which the bridegroom was 
101 years of age and the bride twenty-two. The marriage 
was accompanied by the sounds of “mellow wedding 
bells, Golden bells.” Some onlookers whispered: “She 
has a heart for nought but gold.” 


Curry County, Oregon, took steps to secede from the 
State of Oregon and to obtain annexation by California, 
a move which brought subconsciously to the minds of 
millions Joaquin Miller’s impassioned verse: “Sail on! 
sail on! sail on! and on!”. . . James Whitcomb Riley’s 
celebrated contribution: “There! little girl, don’t cry!” 
sprang up in the so-called mental equipment of multi- 
tudes as they read newspaper announcements divulging 
that dresses made from skim milk were forecast for the 
Spring. . . . And Hamlin Garland’s never-to-be-forgotten 
lines: “Do you fear the force of the wind, The slash of 
the rain?” were pushed up by the terrific power of sug- 
gestion into innumerable minds when they learned that 
a tornado in Kansas carried off a $270 check from an 
office to a spot two hundred miles away. The check had 
been endorsed before the entry of the tornado. 
THE PARADER 








